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REMEMBRANCES OF AN OLD SOLDIER.—NO., IV. 
By the Author of ‘* The Hermit in London,’’ 
LAURA THE NUN. 

Dame Nature, amongst the variety of human beings fabricated 
by her hand, has certainly treated us with no small degree of 
partiality. To her favourites she has bestowed features and linea- 
ments which make one presume to imagine them the very reflec- 
tion of the Divinity; whilst she has meted to others a very 
scanty proportion of the divine ray, or of that attractiveness 
which inspires affection, and claims admiration from their fellow- 
men. The female sex is particularly indebted to the creative 
power for a softness which is celestial, and a harmony of expres- 
sion which is love’s magnet,* drawing all hearts to it. No man 
has this. I have seen women whom I could fancy to be the 
winged messengers of light; others, whose mild blue eyes and 
coral lips appeared to be only made to contemplate their kindred 
heaven, and to sing sweet sounds of soothing comfort; some, 
who looked like the. longed-for spirits of peace, for which the 
heart of man pants through the feverish dream of life; lastly, 
one who was all that we can imagine of the faithful impress of an 
angel, lent to mankind for a model, to make us tle more enrap- 
tured with another and a better world; the more convinced of the 
resemblance of the creature to the blessed inhabitants of a higher 
sphere—that of the great Creator. She was a paragon, equal in 
all her proportions of beauty, grace, and imaged innocence. 
Such was Laura. To a form cast in Nature’s finest mould, she added 
a seraphic countenance; the transcendant whiteness of her bust 
was sv pure, that one might have dreamt oneself into a belief that 
it was immaterial ; but the figure moved, and the bosom breathed, 
and the language of the eyes spoke affection and loveliness. Her 
colour varied like a sun-beam on a landscape, which when present 
was a blaze of splendour, and when abstracted left the scene soft, 
calm, and lovely. She had a downcast pensiveness of the eye 
that riveted the beholder to the spot where she was placed, and 
made what might have been passion, devotion and reverence. 








* How beautifully appropriate is the French word for magnet—l’aimant, 
Nov, 1830, Y 
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When she raised her long silken lashes, one felt like those who 
longed for the break of day, and whose breasts glanced from the 
presence of the coming dawn; her lips were like the maiden rose. 
bud, opening to exhale sweets alone ; her whole countenance had 
the effect of enchantment, 

I shall never forget the day when I first saw her ina chapel. 
I held my breath, as I placed myself behind her, and could 
scarcely refrain from saying, ‘‘ Sweet saint, remember me in 
your devotions !"? And what if I had done so? Are we not al! 
brothers and sisters? Ought we not mutually to intercede for 
each other? To bodily perfections, Nature added a mind of a 
very uncominon stamp. She might be fancied to be formed for a 
throne, born to occupy the most enviable situation in life, destined 
to be the object of extensive admiration, or shaped only to love 
and to be beloved. Her mind took no such turn; retirement, con- 
templation, study, and solitude, were all that she found pleasure 
in. She had few companions; and although her timidity was 
perceptible, it was neither coldness nor the reserve of melan- 
choly or wavering pride. An only child might well be her 
father’s darling, (her mother she lost at an early age,) and sc 
she was—almost to idolatry ; no expense was spared in her educa- 
tion. She was fairly and generally accomplished ; but she took 
no decided lead as to perfection in any particular accomplish- 
ment, except as a vocalist, and as such she had more sweetness 
than execution or command of voice. When she sung she wa: 
like an animated statue, placed by an artist in the finest positivi. 
She sung as if she sung not, but as if harmony exhaled from he: 
lips; or as if a warm breeze drew the aroma from the richest 
flowers, to fill the surrounding air with their fragrance. Never- 
theless, her taste for the vocal art did not usurp her mind: the 
study of the closet still predominated in her choice. To gratify 
and cultivate this inclination, she accompanied her father to 
France, was destined to travel, but was placed by her own desire, 
provisionally, in a convent. Her father’s regrets commenced 
here, for he had nothing else for his heart to rest upon, save only 
her, his pride, his comfort, and his delight. His eyes fell on @ 
blank when her image, which was their dearest light, ceased to 
irradiate life’s footpath, and to give a second summer to his age. 

Laura loved her father tenderly, but there seemed a something 
wanting still which would fully occupy the dominion of her 
affections. At the parting of the parent and his dear child many 
tears were shed: hers were those of resignation, his almost those 
of despair. He felt the loneliness of the heart: she was 10- 
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pressed with the conviction that in the most sequestered spots 
and in the most dreary hour of darkness a protective power hovers 
over us, and that then we can best commune with the Almighty. 
Wrapt in these reflections, a convent-life lost its restraints ; 
frequently, indeed, she used to steal from those associates who 
were placed under the same roof for education, to meditate in 
the cloister, the vast garden, or in the cemetery attached to the 
convent. Moonlight had great charms for her, and she was often 
observed watching the wavering shades of aged yew-trees, as they 
fitted about like departed spirits, lingering near their late earthly 
haunts. 

A short time elapsed, when Laura became quite wedded to a 
monastic life ; its quietude, its security, the sisterly love which 
she most completely engrossed—being looked up to as a star of 
beauty and of piety by all around her—attached her irrevocably 
to the cloistered walls. Her venerable sire visited the convent, 
and in an agony of grief besought her to give up all idea of thus 
bereaving him of his only promised felicity in the remnant of an 
advanced life. With showers of tears, which she kissed off, he 
reminded her that he had amassed a fortune for her alone; that 
all his exertions, hopes, prayers, anticipations, and earthly inte- 
rests, had been for her; that he should be widowed and childless 
without her, if she thus, to use his own expression, “ buried 
herself alive.” 

Laura was inflexible, and but one hope remained; he trusted 
that at the conclusion of her noviciate the monastic rigours, 
added age, and the cessation of a novice’s ardour, would change 
her resolution, and give her back to the world and to a fond 
parent’s arms:, but he was mistaken. Older and more feeble, 
fonderand more forsaken, he again sought the dove froin her willing 
cage: she persisted, and the fatal sacrifice was nade. Despair 
now seized the father’s brain; it was more, he thought, than he 
could bear; but our mind is unconscious of what trials it can 
withstand, A further and a greater one was still his portion. 
We presuine to murmur under the hand of Providence, and draw 
down upon us heavier visitations. Long silence, voluntary seclu- 
sion, intense meditation and protracted midnight orisons, insufli- 
ciency of air and exercise, acting upon a tender frame, struck at 
the root of this summer flower, and brought it to decay. She 
was continually missed from among the sisterhood, and as often 
found in prayer or meditation in the oratory. At all hours was 
she to be seen with her splendid eyes upturned to heaven; her 
Placid forehead, calun as a marble sepulchre; her little hands 
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: clasped together, like the early snow-drop’s folding leaves, and 
) herself insensible to the approach or examination of inquiring 
intruders. Thus did she pass a few short months, when, sinking 
| in her usual genuflexions, she was transported from her orisons 
to her last couch, where she left life like the last gentle streak of 

twilight, bequeathing regret and mourning fo all around her. 
| The old man had now his last anguishing shock to endure. 
The news of her dissolution, albeit she was already lost to him, 
‘ smote him as the lightning’s flash when the ancient half-withered 
tree is rent in twain. Infuriated, he seeks the dreary pile 
which contained his only child’s dear remains, and, like a second 


Priam, 





“« The first of men in sovereign misery,” 


he demands her body. He weeps, he points to his grey hairs, 
now fast approaehing in sorrow to the grave; he storms, he 
raves, he accuses the sisterhood as conspiring to rob him of his 
heart’s treasure— 
“ And, acting what no words can say, 
Tore from his head the reverend locks away.” 

With difficulty he obtains his child, and brings over all that 
remained of her to that home and country which had possessed 
her a few fleeting months before, young, fresh, and promising. 

We will throw a veil over the rest: the father’s heart was 
broken, not by violence, as in the meridian of the passions, but 
progressively, as the worm destroys the declining fruit. These 
events deeply affected those to whom they were more particu- 
larly known : blame fell on institutions where enthusiasts induce 
youth and inexperience to tear themselves from society. Pro- 
found sorrow was expressed on the consideration of what a gem 
i was hidden in an unproductive mine. It was thought abhorrent 
bf to philanthropy that such a being should not have fulfilled the 

important duties of wife and mother, in which situations she 

might have been an ornament, an honour, and a bright example. 
Increased years, and further acquaintanee and intercourse with 
society, might have produced these desirable ends; but when one 
reflects on the superlative chastity of the being translated from a 
scene of temptation and misery to an abode of peacefulness and 
bliss—when we take into calculation the snares and tewptations 
to which transcendant beauty, like hers, is exposed—when we 
consider that there are certain flowers which eannot endure vicis- 
situdes of temperature, and are formed but for one season and 
climate, and are too tender for all others—we may believe that 
she who was considered at her devotions of almost unearthly 

















appearance, was formed for a higher station, and fitted for it at an 
earlier period than ordinary beings. What she lost in this nether 
world is easily computed—what she escaped is beyond our com- 
prehension ; and on balancing each, the uncertainty of the beam 
fixes the maxim, that whatever is, is best, more than ever in the 


O! glorious vale! O! scene beyond compare !—Thomson. 


RicuMonp has been termed the “ Frescati of England,” the 
“garden of Great Britain,” and foreigners from every country 
have visited it as a curiosity. Those from the “ frozen regions of 
the north,” have gazed upon it with the admiration due to su- 
perior beauty, and the inhabitants of happier climes with sur- 
prise, wondering that in our ungenial soil so fair a scene could be 
discovered. 
M. Lewis Sismond, has been its best describer; for he has, with 
the discrimination of an eye practised on subjects of beauty and 
grandeur, detected every source of the pleasure by which we are 
affected in this delicious scene ; and Richmond is indebted toa 
Frenchman for that justice withheld hitherto by any prose writer 1 
of our own country. The exquisite eulogium of Thomson, 
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An Otp Soupier. 





ELEGY. 
Sich not, ye winds, as passing o'er 
The chambers of the dead ye fly, 
Weep not, ye dews, for these no more 
Shall ever weep, shall ever sigh. 
Why mourn the throbbing heart at rest ? 
How still it lies withia the breast ! 
Why mourn, since death presents us peace, 
And in the grave our sorrows cease ? 
The sheltered bark from adverse winds 
Rest in this peaceful harbour finds ; 
And when the storms of life are past, 
Hope drops her anchor here at last. 
Sigh not, ye winds, as passing o’er 
The chambers of the dead ye fly, 
Weep not, ye dews, for these no more 
Shall ever weep, shall ever sigh. X. 





RICHMOND IN THE AUTUMN. 
By Mrs. Hofland. 


That excellent writer and most interesting traveller, 








which is alike just and pvetical, is fast fading away in the meino- 


ries of the present day, but not therefore to perish ; for the flow- 
ers of genius, like those of nature, have their seasons of revival. 
In our country there have been found some would-be-wise 
aud short-sighted persons, who have stigmatised it as a “ cockney 
resort ;” and we had uot long since the mortification of hearing a 
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lady of decided literary talents declare, that Richmond “ reminded 
her only of ducks and green peas,” an assertion which must have 
arisen from having unconsciously imbibed the opinions of those 
around her during a hasty survey, or a glance from the windows 
of the principal inn. To be seen properly, anc judged of fairly, 
Richmond, or rather its vicinity, should be traversed early and 
late ; in society, and in solitude ; when the sun is descending, and 
the magnificent foliage of Twickenham Park risen darkly against 
the illuminated sky ; and when the moon rides high in the hea- 
vens, casting her beams of light over the broad river, whilst the 
dark masses of trees, and the white buildings, are seen indistinct 
in form, but magnificent in effect. 

There are a class of persons who dread thinking as the rest of 
the world thinks, and are horrified by the supposition that their 
tastes coincide with those of the vulgar. They have heard of humble 
citizens who take a jaunt to Richmond, “ for vonce in their lives 
to see the vood, and the vater, and the ’ill, and all that ere,” and 
conclude that the extasy of such illiterate beings would ill be- 
come them. It is yet a truth which no education-monger will 
ever controvert, and which a poet of undeniable genius has as- 
serted, that the beautiful and sublime in nature will make itself 
felt in the breast of man whatever be his station—that the “ un- 
tutored clown” will own at some moments, when contemplating 
the more glorious forms of nature, 

“ The power of beauty smiling at his heart, 
Most lovely, most commanding.’’* 
In point of fact, all ladies know that every fashion in itself grace- 
ful or becoming—every colour calculated in a peculiar degree to 
charm the eye—soon becomes common, Tradesmen’s wives ex- 
hibit it, servant maids wear it in their caps. Human eyes, and 
human minds, have all some generalizing properties ; and what- 
ever shades of difference may arise from situation or eulture, even 
Poverty, the severest of all levellers, and Ignorance, her progeny, 
do not necessarily destroy that taste for rural scenery which is 
instinctive in nineteen out of twenty (we apprehend) of all who 
are born, but which we occasionally find denied to persons not 
otherwise defective in abilities, and who have had all ‘ appliances 
and means” which the most lavish culture could offer. As know- 
ledge can never supply that sense emphatically called “an ear 
for music,” neither can it impart an eye for a landseape. 
‘* In this ’tis God that works, in that ’tis man.” 





* Akenside. 
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To return :—the character of Richmond, as it has existed for 
the last four centuries, is not that of cockney, but of aristocratic 
pretension ; and the almixture of personages which it occasionally 
presents to our contemplation, is a beautiful concentration of our 
social and political character, as a country distinguished beyond 
all others for that commingling of the great in antiquity, the 
great in talent, and the great from industry, which consti- 
tutes national importance and individual respectability. It 
is certain that the feudal and the pastoral predominate in the 
general description of its inhabitants, and at a period when their 
peculiar traits are daily declining, the contemplation of them is 
novel and captivating, especially when we see them in any mea- 
sure exist in the vicinity of an immense metropolis, where all 
distinctions, save those of riches and poverty, seem nearly for- 
gotten. 

If ever a spot of ground could be found in which Nature her- 
self (with all her proud independence) could be deemed courtly, 
unquestionably Richmond is the spot. Its surrounding green- 
sward is indeed green as the emerald, soft and delicate as moss, 
and smooth to the very edge of the Thames, which in this vici- 
nity verifies its character of being 

‘« Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full,” 

and exhibits every facility a river by possibility can offer to fit it 
for the purposes of luxurious life. Every pleasure-boat that 
skims its glassy surface, every pennon that waves in its gentle 
breeze, the royal swans, that in their milk-white beauty skim its 
rippling bosom, speak of ‘‘ gallant knights and ladies fair.” We 
recall the time when the royal husband, Richard II. mourned 
here his queen with the bitterness of a lover’s anguish; when 
Elizabeth *‘crossed the Thames to breakfaste with my Lord 
Bacon ;? and those later, and more evil days, when Charles I. 
“tooke the water from his palace of Richmond to visit his dear 
children at Zion House.” Whilst we stand gazing towards the 
place rendered immortal by the bard ‘‘ who sung in Twickenham’s 
bowers,” the young Duke of Buccleuch and his fair bride shoot 
past us on the river, and we remember the ‘‘ Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,” as sang toa lady of that name ; and remember, too, 
that the minstrel himself is a branch of it, and that his lays are 
lovelier than its ancient coronet ; for the meed of genius is the 
brightest that human greatness can enjoy. 

“We are all very proud of Sir Walter,” said the late excellent 
duchess to the writer of this article, ‘“‘ he has honoured the name 
of Scott.” 
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In fact, much of the charm of Richmond, as a residence, arises 
from its associations, in which it is unquestionably richer than 
any village on the island, and, with one exception, any city. It 
is closely connected with our historical interest as a people, as 
being so long a royal residence ; and it views in the distance 
«‘ stately Windsor,” which, in this particular, has laid its honours 
in the dust. The same river on which we gaze delighted, has, 
within a few miles of us, washed the meadow of Runnyinede, 
whence we date our political independence as the possessors of 
Magna Charta—since then, it has laved the oaks of Datchet, 
which our unrivalled Shakspeare made the scene of his gayest 
humours—it has just left the skirts of Hampton Palace, where 
Cardinal Wolsey lived in a state of more than regal splendour, 
and exercised over the greatest despot this country ever endured, 
a sway which, though gentle, was for a long time decisive and 
beneficial, and supported by a genius which, even now, appears 
well calculated to render such a man the master-spirit of his time. 
It is, at least, certain that we have had no such man as Wolsey 
(take him altogether) from his day to the present inclusive—whe- 
ther we have such a one now, it will be for posterity to declare: 
our present competitor has neither his luxuriance, his elegance, 
nor his munificence, and certainly cannot be taxed with his rapa- 
city, nor his personal arrogance; nevertheless, there are many 
striking points of similarity in their characters. 

But forgetting the past, let us look to the present, though the 
shades of Thomson and of Moore call us to remember gratefully 
the ‘‘ Seasons,” and the ‘* Castle of Indolence,” those charmers of 
our early life, and the inimitable lessons of Zeluco and Edward 
in its maturer days—let us look at Richmond in the autumn of 
the present year. 

Every inn and every lodging-house is full of company; and go 
out on what morning you may, carriages of all descriptions are 
whirling past you, from the splendid barouche and its four 
shining steeds, to the humble fly, or the smart cab. In the even- 
ing you meet on the hill, or in Cholmondley Walk, an immense 
assemblage of well-dressed persons; and, in the present extension 
of education and taste, it requires some powers of discrimination 
to discover the difference between a peeress and wealthy shop: 
keeper’s wife, provided the latter is a sensible woman, and con- 
fines her sleeves within the bounds of decency. In the children 
of either party I never find myself mistaken as to rank, for those 
of the wealthy bourgeoise are always as fine, and of course 4s 
much spoiled, as possible—pretty little girls, with delicate faces 
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and flaxen locks, stuck out in silk pelisses, and furbelowed bon- 
nets, look like wax figures made into Dutch dolls, and exhibit 
the most grievous caricatures of Nature in her loveliest days 
which maternal folly can exhibit. When such a group ap- 
proaches you, be assured there is no old blood in their young 
veins, pretty as they are: those children in plain frocks and 
nankeen bonnets, with their brothers running rompingly, yet 
kindly, with the baby, are an earl’s family ; and that gay lad, who, 
though not handsome, is so agile and well made, and in his light 
run and buoyant countenance the very impersonation of happy 
boyhood, is royal :—-so goes the company at Richmond. 

But they separate now, the great to dinner, the moderate to 
tea; and the hill, in all its riches of evening splendour, is left to 
the contemplation of the artist, whose eye drinks its twilight hues 
with rapture, and the poet, who lingers with delight on every 
object calculated to awaken dreams of Elysian fields, and gor- 
geous imagery—or of peaceful vales, and pastoral pleasures. It 
must be confessed that the latter do not immediately arise from 
this magnificent scenery, but let him pursue the path towards 
Petersham, or pierce into the dales of the park, and the world 
will soon be all forgotten, save in its rural beauty and imagined 
simplicity ; and the wanderer from the Talbot, and the Star and 
Garter, may find a sequestered cottage in a glen, where he may 


** sup on cresses 
Which some neat-handed Phillis dresses.” 


On the king’s birthday a subscription was made amongst the 
inhabitants and visitors, and a prize wherry purchased, to be 
rowed for by nine watermen, the victors of three heats to contend 
for the last. They set out from the principal island just below 
the bridge, went down a given distance—returned—passed the 
bridge up to the Duke of Buccleuch’s, and back to the starting 
point. The scene was altogether gay and exciting: to a certain 
distance, above and below the bridge, the river was in a manner 
covered with boats, and upon it were a great number of carriages 
and persons on foot; whilst Twickenhain meadows were beauti- 
fully enamelled by gay groups, watching the progress of the 
rowers, 

I was in the pleasure-boat of a friend, and although occupied 
for a time only in admiring the beauty and variety of the scenery 
under circumstances of so novel a nature as the crowd imparted, 
became soon alive to the peculiar object of attention, and during 
the last heat I certainly experienced much of that excitation 
which, I apprehend, belongs to every competition in which the 
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heart is engaged, whether by ambition, avarice, or benevolence. 
In this case, the latter motive was blended with a degree of alarm: 
as the rowers passed me I was struck by the extraordinary dis. 
proportion of their persons, one appearing a slender youth, the 
other two, fine athletic men in the prime of maturity, when 
strength is at its meridian. Many voices cheered the blue flag 
which shot by us the first, and all around of his own class wished 
George might win, for “he was a good fellow, and a clever 
rower;” but there were not wanting several voices predicting 
ruin to him, whether he won or lost, and then ‘‘ what would be. 
come of his wife and their three /iét/e children, if George should 
get his death ?”” 

It was evident that this same George had been very foolish in 
marrying so young, but since all gave him a good name, yet 
agreed that his family must prevent him from ever rising in the 
world, save by a fortunate exertion of this nature, the hopes and 
fears with which his efforts were beheld became acute to painful- 
ness. So deeply were they felt by one of our party, that he was 
put on shore in order that he might be upon the exact spot at the 
moment of decision. In running to get on board another boat, 
he necessarily passed a row of small houses which runs down to 
the Thames, and which are inhabited by watermen, and he sawa 
man who was addressing some one within the last but one. 

“Come out, woman, come out; dont be afeard: George will 
win this time, Mary, depend on’t. They are all shouting blue.” 

*““No, no, don’t ask me to come. I won’t look, I dare not 
look ; for I dare not hope a bit. I know what I felt last year.” 

The man darted forward—the door was not opened—my friend 
rushed to the nearest boat—in another moment the blue had shot 
like lightning through the arch, a few more strokes and he 
reached the prize and jumped upon her—she was his own—the 
reward of his terrible exertign—the means of comfort to the 
trembling wife and helpless babes, who depended on him for 
bread. A shout of joy burst forth, the cannon fired, (my only 
discomfort,) and the full band sung out, “ The Conquering Hero.” 
At this moment our boat arrived alongside the gay wherry, where 
the winner was huddling on a jacket, after which he paraded about 
in his prize for a short time, and appeared, to my great relief, no 
worse for his late exertions, though dreadfully heated, and evi- 
dently toil-worn. Our companion had, in the meantime, lost the 
exact object of his wishes in the pressure of the crowd, whilst the 
rest of us sat still and obtained it; “but no matter,” said he, 
“for I saw a flag and a laurel wreath hung over the door of that 
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cottage whence the voice of a fond, fearing woman had issued, 
and that was enough for me.” 

Since then we have had concerts given by an impudent 
foreigner with a hard name; nor ought I to omit that a day or 
two afterwards Twickenham vied with Richmond in honouring 
the royal birthday. The most amusing thing I found in this féte, 
which took place on the Eel Pye Island, was that of meeting 
Neptune in his car, as exhibited at Vauxhall, actually in the 
middle of the Thames at high tide. The pawing of the horses 
was most ludicrous—one felt as if they were disappointed at not 
finding the bottom ; but poor Neptune was in still worse con- 
dition: it was evident he sat not at ease in his new and enlarged 
kingdom, for he had much to say to the nereides at his feet; and 
his flaxen wig and beard, as he stooped, completely enveloped his 
face, and rendered him an object at whom the scorn of every 
shoeless Jack might “ point his slow unmeaning finger.” 

In fact, the king is here, through all the country, not only an 
object of affection, but of individual pride, as being from his long 
residence at Bushy, (in the immediate neighbourhood) the king 
of these parts par excellence. So astonishingly has his Majesty 
risen in the favour of the public, since he became its head, that 
one is perpetually reminded of Pope’s assertion, that in the yra- 
dations of character he becomes 

“who is a king, 
More good, more wise, more great, more every thing ;”’ 
and sober persons are astonished to find a prince who was fre- 
quently traduced at one period, and given over to comparative 
obscurity at another, now start forth, like the sun from behind a 
cloud, into the effulgence of popularity and admiration. I myself 
confess feeling no little self-complacency in remembering how 
warmly and how often I have defended the Duke of Clarence, 
thereby attaining a right to be loyal to King William somewhat 
above others; and I doubt not this is a kind of sentiment, or 
rather sense, pretty largely experienced in this part of the country. 

Richmond is decidedly most beautiful in October, for the 
colouring of its unequalled foliage is then most exquisite in 
colour, and its skies most pure and brilliant; nor does it suffer 
in losing a portion of those butterflies who haunt its summer 
months. It cannot boast the more noisy attractions of a watering- 
place, I confess, after all; but as an elegant retreat, as presenting 
walks of unrivalled beauty, and recollections of vivid interest, 
together with those aquatic pleasures dear to the contemplative 
man, and not contemptible to the angler, this sweet place must 
be deemed by every lover of nature an unparalleled retreat. 
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THE CORSICAN BANDIT’S SONG. 


My home isin a mountain-land, where sunset brightly throws 
Its glory o’er the cypress-tree, and tints the weeping rose ; 
My home is in a mountain-land, where skies are blue above, 
And rich vines cluster o’er the path on which I meet my love. 


My home is in a mountain-land —the dark sea-waters sweep 

Its scowling rocks and bury them in foam-waves of the deep— 
When thunder-clouds spread wide their gloom across the sualess sky, 
And from their lonely desert-vales the crackling pines reply ! 

Our music is the bugle’s voice when bickering spears are riven, 
And banners flash like meteor-fires beneath the midnight heaven, 
When clashing sabres meet, and blood bedews the trampled turf, 
And our foes are driven o’er the field like wreaths of ocean-surf! 


The lovely stars of night, when in the azure space they gleam— 

The brook which ripples through the vale to meet its sister stream— 
The waving pines all gilded o’er with sunshine’s magic ray— 

Have charms to soothe the Bandit’s heart where’er his footsteps stray. 


And thou! with thy sweet maiden eyes—my love, thou shalt be mine! 
And hear the birds attune their songs beneath the sunny vine ; 

I’ve brought rich pearls and sapphire gems from lands beyond the sea, 
And they shall deck thy bridal dress when thou art given to me. 


My home is thine—my mountain-home! where sunset brightly throws 
Its glory o'er the cypress-tree, and tints the weeping rose; 
Where the brook meets its sister-stream beneath the waving pine— 


Oh, there, my sweet and gentle love, my mountain-home is thine ! 
R. Avucustive. 





LETTER FROM A SPANISH REFUGEE. 


[ Although we cannot accord in some of the sentiments contained in the 
following epistle, yet as it has been forwarded to us from a respectable 
quarter, and may prove interesting to a few of our readers, we can see no 
objection to its insertion, purposely omitting the title of the offending 
Magazine, which certainly has recently assumed too great a degree of 
personality in its censures.—Ed. Ladies’ Museum. } 


TO THE EDITOR UF THE MAGAZINE. 

Sir,—If there be one virtue more conspicuous than another, 
shining with the purest glory in the realms of Britain, it is cha- 
rity. Her munificent hospitals, her boundless donations, stretch- 
ing across oceans, and traversing the mountain and the desert—but, 
above all, the matchless benevolence shown to the exiled foreign- 
ers on her shores, entitle your country to the honour and gratitude 
of a world. Fully impressed as I am with this opinion, 1 little 
expected to behold in the Editor of the Magazine an 
exception to the general outline ; little did I expect to meet in 
the pages of an English periodical an attack so ungenerous, 8° 
wanton, and unmanly, as that which disgraces your columns for 
September. You think it becoming in you, in a review of a 
volume of poems published for our benefit, to inflict a cruel and 
unprovoked wound in our character—to take from us the only 
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wealth which we have yet remaining—the only rock on which we 
may smile amid the surrounding tempests of adversity. Where, 
Sir, could have been your feelings as a fellow-being—child of the 
same Father as ourselves—where could have been your conscience 
as a Christian—where could have been your heart as a Mav, 
while penning the libellous and cruel paragraph with which you 
commence your Critique ?—* If there be any affectation of cha- 
rity, any pretension to benevolence, which more than all others 
reflects a disgrace upon the leaders and managers, it is that which 
has caused the felons and traitors of Spain and Italy to be 
received and encouraged in this country under the title of Re- 
fugees.”” 

« A disgrace upon the leaders and managers!’’ Why, in the 
name of God, a disgrace? Look upon us even in the light of 
criminals—we have at least atoned for our crimes by our expul- 
sion—by the deprivation of all that rendered life worth the keep- 
ing—by the decree which threw us as poor dependants on the 
bounty of your countrymen, shut out from all the advantages 
which they enjoy, and doomed either to receive donations from 
the hand of Charity, or to starve of hunger in your streets, and 
leave our fleshless bodies as monuments of your veritable “ dis- 
grace.” But, Sir, in the next line to this merciful description 
of our benefactors, we are styled traitors and felons. How does 
my proud heart swell with indignation! Sir, your assertion is 
not founded on proof; it is base as it is baseless. If to endea- 
vour to wrench from the hand of despotism our liberties and 
lives—if to prevent our loved country from becoming a prey to 
foreign bigots and a kingly tyrant—if to endeavour to root from 
her shores a darkened superstition, and to implant in our churches 
a religion pure and unsullied—if these endeavours deserve the 
name of felony and treason, we raise our withering hands to 
Heaven, and confess ourselves guilty. They are the only crimes 
of which we can be accused, and we exult in the accusation. 
They are crimes founded upon those innate principles which God 
has established—they are the inward impulses of humanity, ex- 
hibiting themselves in outward signs—they tend but to a renewal 
of those glorious days when your own Stuarts were driven from 
the throne, and bowed their heads before the sword of freedom. 
I assert most positively, and without fear of contradiction, that 
you cannot, consistently, condemn us, and uphold your own revo- 
lution; that you cannot see clearly to wrench the beam from our 
eyes, until you shall have purged away this blemish from your 
owo. Years have rolled away since, with heavy hearts, we left 
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our country a prey to the vice tyrant that subdued her; but we 
left it not until the chains of her thraldom were brought before 
our eyes—too strong for our weakened energies to burst; the 
rack and the guillotine were with them, and, conscious of our 
inability to save her freedom, we Jeft the Spanish shores to her 
destroying legions, supported by the fervent hope that the time 
would come when the God of Justice would avenge our cause. 
Arriving on the shores of Britain, we found her generous coun- 
trymen ready to receive us: they welcomed us as the sons of 
freedom, as martyrs at the altars of liberty. How we have since 
been dependants on her bounty, with what benevolence they have 
extended their hands for our support, the advertising columns of 
your journals can best declare. 

‘‘ Felons and traitors !” Point out, Sir, one act by which, since 
our arrival in England, we have shown that we deserve the 
name—rake up one deed of wrongfulness that we have perpe- 
trated. Do the annals of your public offices contain one name of 
our host, identified with a deed of guilt—does our country record 
one revolt against the “ social law,” by which she can perpetuate 
our exile? Go, Sir, and if in the last pang of expiring nature it 
will impart comfort to your soul to remember the unfounded 
calumny cast upon the character of the helpless—if to reflect 
that you have added a pang to the deeply wounded, and broken 
in pieces “the bruised reed,” will give to your heart one tri- 
umphant throb, it will be well. For ourselves, we behold the 
star in the hemisphere which shall lead us to brighter scenes: the 
brilliant struggle of the citizens of Paris has opened for us a field 
of glory. The tyrant who planned and assisted in our destruction 
has long since been called to his account; and he to whom the 
iron rod of despotism descended, exists now but as an exile from 
the fair realms which his presence polluted. We go, but, ere the 
day of battle dawn, I would express, through these pages, the 
thanks of our body for the bounteous benefactions which we bave 
received during our sojourn amongst you. May Britain still be 
good as she is great; and, possessing, may she know how to 
maintain her freedom : and should the news of our victory strike 
upon your ear, or the hollow toll of the death-knell tell you that 
we have euffered for our attempt at emancipation, be assured that 
in the joyous shout of conquest, or in the last struggle of ex- 
piring Nature, the name of Britain will quiver on our lips, and 
our hands shall be uplifted fur her prosperity. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
A Spanisu Rervsee. 
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ON THE DYING INFANT. 
By Wm. M. t, Jun. Esq. 
Sex, in the pensive mournfulness of grief, 
A mother weep above her dying boy! 
The reign of Hope was bright, but ah! how brief— 
And how ecstatic, too, but perishing, her joy ! 
Oh! mark that look of resignation, mix’d 
With such absorbing wretchedness of woe ; 
It seems as if that eye, for ever fix’d, 
Were wean’d from every other object here below. 
Her head is resting on her hand—the tears 
That wet her cheek tell her maternal care: 
There is a calmness, too, amid her fears, 
But ah! it is the icy calm of dull despair. 


A deep stagnation both of heart and thought— 

A paralysing sense that all is lost, 
Or soon to be so—with a mind o’erwrought 

By that still silent sorrow that afflicts the most. 
And riven by convulsive agony, 

There bends the father by his weeping wife— 
He cannot, dare not, lift hie anxious eye 

To catch the last farewell of parting life ! 


But late he gaz’d upon his darling’s face— 
*Twas a concentred eager look he gave— 
Tho’ Death not yet had marr’d a single grace, 
Still in that look he read “ there is no pow’r to save !’’ 


His eyes were clos'd—his clench'd hands o’er them prest— 
And grief was stampt upon his aching brain— 
A desolation spread thro’ all his breast, 
And oh! he cannot—dare not brave that sight again ' 
The innocent is gone! but tho’ he past 
Gently away the mother caught his sigh ; 
Prophetic sorrow knew it was his last, 
She took his hand, her tears were in an instant dry— 


They had been flowing thick and fast—but now 
There was a sudden check e’en to her tears : 
Her heart was still beneath the mighty woe, 
And that brief moment wore the misery of years! 
Nature o’ermaster’d could not bear so much 
Of fervent and absorbing agony ; 
But mercy lent its soft and healing touch— 
The consolation of an angel from the sky. 
He shook his radiant wings and smil’d in peace, 
A holy light was on the dead babe’s face, 
’Twas not of death it told, but of release 
From earth—a bright transition to the heav'n of grace! 


The mother caught the hallow’d hope—again 

Her life-blood came—her tears began to flow— 
They cool’d the fever of her heart and brain, 

And sooth’d and harmoniz’d the frenzy fit of woe! 


There was a sweet assurance in her breast 
That turn’d her resignation into joy— 
She knew her infant was for ever blest, 
That Heav’n had gain’d a cherub, tho’ she lost her boy. 
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THE FIELD-MARSHAL’S FUNERAL. 
CHAPTER VI. 


Days and weeks elapsed, and no answer came, nor did Rein- 
hold himself arrive. Adeline was full of uneasiness and fearfuy! 
surmises. Vain were Ehrenfried’s unremitted efforts to dispel 
the clouds which overcast her lovely countenance. Latterly, 
Morelli, too, moved about sullenly and in low spirits. His emis- 
sary, who had been dispatched several times to the enemy’s 
camp, had not duly returned from his last expedition, and he 
became a prey to all the torments resulting from the fear of a 
discovery, or from treachery on the part of the messenger him- 
self. His sensations were the more acute, as he locked them up 
in his own breast, having no one to whom he could eommunicate 
them. Ehrenfried he considered as his most inveterate enemy ; 
and by Adeline, to whom he was conscious of misbehaviour, he 
imagined himself hated, though her conduct had always evinced 
a proper sense of what was due to him as her uncle, however 
harsh his behaviour in return. He became sensible, that, inde- 
pendently of the natural advance of his age, his frame could not 
much longer withstand the influence of the constant excitation 
caused by his dangerous pursuits, and he resolved to extricate 
himself, at any rate, from so painful a situation. 

Meanwhile, the fortune of war turned in favour of the powers 
allied against France. The French army retreated from the Elbe, 
and seemed to intend taking its main position more in the centre 
of Saxony. The extraordinary locomotiveness of armies, march- 
ing to and fro; the intense interest involved in every movement 
of the belligerents, in their encamping and colleeting provisions; 
every thing prognosticated a speedy and decisive rencontre of the 
armies, the consequence of which could not but be of the highest 
importance to our travellers. 

Ardently as Ehrenfried was wishing the downfall of a foreign 
despotism, oppressing Germany, still he had, on the other hand, 
to fear that if a grand battle should realize that precious hope, 
the machinist, being then no longer restrained by the pressure of 
circumstances, would not fail to let Adeline feel anew his ill- 
nature, and again interpose, as a malevolent demon, between her 
and Reinhold. Every day fresh divisions of French troops took 
their station in and about the little town, and every moment 
strengthened the probability, that on no very distant day the 
fate of nations would be decided. Stilt Reinhold came not. No 
letters could any longer reach them from their home, for the 
regular conveyance by post was either temporarily obstructed, 
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or cut off altogether. Ehrenfried moved about in silent chagrin, 
while Adeline gave herself up entirely to grief, and blank de- 
spondency marked her as its victim. Hitherto, Ebrenfried’s 
solacing reasoning had produced a tranquillizing effect on her 
mind, but now, his confidence and high spirits, too, were broken, 
and his gloomy brow she regarded as an omen of her despair. 
Un a tempestuous evening, in the month of October, a 
carriage stopped at their residence. Adeline was alone in her 
chamber. Agitated by fond hopes, she started from her seat, 
and hastening to the door, she distinctly heard approaching 
fuotsteps. 

“It is he!” she stammered out, as she lay her hand on her 
palpitating heart. 

But it was not the noble form, not the mild countenance of the 
beloved Reinhold, that Adeline beheld when the door burst open, 
and he who had excited such sanguine hopes in her bosom has- 
tily entered the room. No; it was scornfully smiling Morelli 
who appeared to the disappointed maiden, and, with a chilling air, 
said, “The carriage, now at the door, is destined for ourselves ; 
we must depart instantly, for the danger becomes more and more 
urgent: haste, we have lost too much time already. The most 
essential things we take with us, and for the remainder, when we 
arrive at our journey’s end we shall find ample compensation for 
our loss of them. Take my arm, Adeline. Henceforth your 
uncle will take care of you.” 

These last words the machinist pronounced with a most marked 
emphasis, which, however, seemed to escape Adeline’s observa- 
tion. Her uncle’s communication, coming so unexpectedly upon 
her, and the transition from the most sanguine hopes to a woeful 
renouncement was so sudden, that she sat astounded, and looked 
in speechiess inanition at Morelli. Alas! she had long feared 
that even Ehrenfried’s well-meant efforts in behalf of her happi- 
ness would be fruitless, and that her uncle’s machinations would 
prevail. But when the dreaded moment at last arrived, when no 
kind delusion, no dear probability, no soothing hope, any longer 
supported in the poor girl’s heart the glimmering of peace— 
when dire reality inflexibly appeared to claim, at her hands, the 
sacrifice of him who was dearest to her beyond every thing 
on earth, and it became evident that with her removal, 
Reinhold would be for ever lost to her sight, the faculties 
of her soul were paralyzed beneath the weight of invading woe : 
she stared, astounded, at the man who, with cold scorn, announced 


the doom of her future existence : it seemed, for some minutes, 
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as though she were wrapped in a heavy dream, and a sudden 
awaking would relieve her from the awful vision which sus. 
pended the beating of her pulse, and congealed the heart’s blood 
to ice. 

Morelli perceived her agitation, and easily divined the cause. 
Without the least participating feeling arising within him, he 
looked at her with cold severity, and, after a short pause, con- 
tinued—“ You hesitate! on what grounds will you justify your 
disobedience to your mother’s brother? do you, indeed, presume 
on the assistance of another person, to whom you attribute suf. 
ficient power and courage to frustrate my designs, and detain you 
in spite of my commands? Nay, I have provided against that, 
and if fair means will not suffice, I can, if I choose, have recourse 
to coercion.” 

Adeline had recovered her presence of mind. Loath to enhance 
her uncle’s triumph, by the intensity of her grief, and the spec- 
tacle of a lacerated heart, she summoned all the energy of which 
she was capable, and exerted the fortitude inseparable from con- 
scious virtue, lest she should betray her inward feelings. With 
difficulty she arose from her chair, and advancing proudly to her 
uncle, said, “‘ I know the duties which relationship to you impose 
upon me, and I shall fulfil them. But I have other duties to 
perform as well, and I will no longer remain supine when I see 
them violated. Why is Ehrenfried to be kept ignorant of our 
departure? Why is he, who has rendered us so much valuable 
service, whose residence in this place becomes every moment 
more and more precarious and perilous, not to have the choice of 
accompanying us ?”’ 

“You are right, Adeline,” the machinist unconcernedly re- 
plied; ** I donot disapprove of your sentiments. If Ehrenfried 
were here just now, I would myself propose it to him, little as he 
has, all alung, deserved such kindness of me. But who knows 
where he is to be met with; and the pressure of circumstances is 
such, as not to permit me to go and look after him, or to await 
his return. Necessity is imperious, and we must depart this very 
instant.” 

Though Adeline saw well enough how little her uncle was in 
earnest in what he said, yet as he seconded her views with such 
seeming alacrity, she was at a loss what objection to offer. With 
a stifled sigh she prepared to leave the room, led by Morelli, 
when, all at once, the door was pushed open, and Ehrenfried 
rushed in, his eyes flashing fire, and his countenance glowing 
with indignation. 
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“Thank God! there he is!’’ cried Adeline, quickly releasing 
her arm from Morelli’s, and approaching the new comer with 
revived confidence. The machinist received him with a scowling 
look, which, however, vanished in a moment, and the usual vague 
smile again hovered on his features. 

“ What is the meaning of all this?” demanded he, of Morelli. 
“Why do you act towards me with such duplicity? A surrep- 
titious departure is undertaken in my absence, and the betrothed 
of my brother, who is under my protection, is tu be carried off, 
of course against her will and inclination. But it shall not be, 
Mr. Morelli; I, too, have a right to speak on this occasion; and 
I will pronounce a word which shall strike on your ear like a 
thunderclap.” 

“T will not argue with you by what right you assume a control 
over my actions and my niece’s person,”’ the machinist replied; 
“if, however, you imagine that I meditate to abscond, because | 
am afraid of you, or in order to get rid of the connection, I can 
tell you, you are egregiously mistaken ; it is quite at your option 
to join us, or to stay here. The company of a courageous man, 
like yourself, cannot but be desirable to me, on such a difficult 
and dangerous journey.” 

“Oh, I see perfectly through your motive, sir, and know how 
to appreciate the encomiums you bestow on me,” the black- 
forester replied, with a contemptuous sneer. ‘ You think, that, 
once safe over the mountains, with those by whom you are so 
honourably employed, you will soon shake me off, and break the 
chain by which I am leading you, like a dangerous wild beast. 
But to that it shall not come, sir; and I will positively not suffer 
Adeline to be put to the least coercion.” 

“Coercion!” Morelli said, with feigned surprise, ‘‘ what an 
idea! Adeline shall have her free choice. Now, my girl, you 
yourself say, will you remain here with this man, or fulfil 
the duty to which your mother’s brother calls you, and fol- 
low me ?”? 

“I know what behoves me, uncle, and am ready to accompany 
you,” she answered, with firmness and determination, casting a 
painful look at Ehrenfried. ‘‘ When you offered me to noble- 
minded Reinhold, as the reward of a crime, you certainly for- 
feited your paternal right, and the ties of kindred which united 
us were violently torn asunder for ever. But I have sworn to my 
mother, on her death-bed, to respect her will, and to this vow I 
shall remain faithful, in all that does not militate against recti- 
tude and virtue. Come, uncle, I am ready.” 
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“J shall not suffer it, for all that,” Ehrenfried vehemently 
cried, holding back Adeline. ‘‘ My brother’s happiness is not to 
be sacrificed to a mistaken sentiment—to a false sense of duty. 
For the last time I ask, Mr. Morelli, will you, or will you not, 
renounce the thought of this abrupt departure?” 

‘7 will not,’ the machinist replied, in a decided tone. 

** Very well,” Ehrenfried furiously said, stepping between Ade- 
line and her uncle. “ You well not—then you shall—this instant 
I will call in the French officers, who are living in this house 
along with us. I will tell them, outright, the creditable concern 
in whiclr you are engaged. I will inform against myself, and 
deliver both of us up to the authorities. Then Adeline will be 
free, then your tyranny will be put anend to; and, I warrant you, 
my brother will not be long in coming to fetch home his be- 
trothed bride.” 

‘For God’s sake!” Adeline cried, wringing her hands, and the 
colour forsaking her cheeks. 

“* Be calm, child,” said her uncle, interrupting her, “ things are 
not so critical as they appear to be ;” then turning, with imper- 
turbable coolness, to Ehrenfried—* there you have miscalculated 
again, my hasty young friend,” he added. ‘In that ease, no 
doubt, your worthy brother will find his bride, as you choose to 
call my niece, freed from her ill-natured, interposing uncle ; but 
it is, for all that, not quite certain, that, under those circum- 
stances, he will still be eager to introduce her to his black forest 
pastoral life. The officers of the grand army know very well how 
to appreciate such a godsend ; to them the unprotected maiden 
would be the most welcome prize imaginable.” 

«Monster! insidious villain !’? Ehrenfried cried out, in the 
highest degree of exasperation, with a threatening motion at the 
machinist. 

At that moment, heavy steps, and the clatter of arms, sounded 
in the passage, and, ere those within were aware of the surprise, 
the room was filled with armed French soldiers. 

“In the name of the emperor, seize this villain !’’ a voice 
familiar to Ehrenfried cried out, and Adjutant Delolay stood 
before him. The scar of the wound which the former had struck 
him, in the encounter on the Rhine bridge, was still blazing in a 
deep red glow upon his forehead. The bold youth instantly drew 
a pistol out of his breast-pocket, and levelled it at his opponent, 
but in the act of firing, he was knocked down by some one behind 
him, and the ball perforated the ceiling. With a piercing shriek 
Adeline dropped fainting and senseless into a chair, while the 
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machinist, who shunned observation, skulked into a corner of the 
room. 

«Have I got you at last, you scoundrel ?” cried the adjutant ; 
and his looks fell with malicious satisfaction on the captive. ‘I 
have solicited, as a boon, the permission to pursue and seize 
you; Fortune was in league with me, by putting me in the right 
track, and delivering you over to my vengeance, which you shall 
not escape this time. Indeed you will have, once more, to pass 
over a bridge, but no saving stream is roaring either beneath, or 
by the side of it, nor will there be boats plying to convey your 
forfeited carcass into liberty again, for the bridge of death has 
but one ending, and that is in the regions below. Away with him 
to prison; to-morrow I'll have him arraigned before the court- 
martial.” 

Ehrenfried would have spoken, but notwithstanding his 
vigorous resistance, he was overpowered and dragged away by 
the soldiers who had collared him. 

It was not till then that Delolay perceived the machinist, who was 
slowly retreating from the spot which he had hitherto been occu- 
pying, to a side-door, by which he endeavoured to leave the room. 

“Stop a-while, sir,’’ the adjutant cried, eyeing the machinist 
with a keen and scrutinizing look ; ‘I have found you in com- 
pany with a very bad character—with a villain who has forfeited 
his life to the law, for an attempt at assassination made on myself, 
an officer of the grand army. Under those circumstances, you, 
too, appear in a very exceptionable light, and your demeanour 
does not by any means tend to remove my suspicions. I must, 
therefore, request of you to let me look at your papers.” 

While Delolay was addressing Morelli, the latter approached 
with an air of confidence and conscious innocence, and without 
hesitation handed over his passport. 

The adjutant silently perused the papers. He knit his brow, 
and his countenance assumed a strange expression, which the 
other, who attentively watched him, was at a loss to account for. 

“Morelli you call yourself, a machinist, eb ?’’ Delolay said, 
folding up the passport, and putting it into his own pocket. 
“What, if I knew you better than you choose to know yourself— 
if, for instance, I knew positively, that you are no one else but 
Morell, the bankrupt merchant of Brunswick, who has trans- 
formed himself into a machinist, and put the Italian ending to his 
name, for no other purpose but to reside the more unnoticed and 
unsuspected in France, and there act as the spy of a power at 
war with us?’ Now, Mr. Machinist, this is a piece of intelligence 
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that will not be very pleasant to you, but there is no doubt as to 
the authenticity of it, as I am bringing it fresh from head- 
quarters.” 

«That must be a mistake,” said Morelli, in faltering accents, 
while an aguish chill shot through his frame, and the agony of 
death benumbed his heart. 

«‘A mistake, Morell!” the adjutant sneeringly said, enjoying 
the distress his victim was in, and his vain efforts to hide it from 
his tormentor’s observation ; “if so, it can prevail on your part 
only, inasmuch as you mistook yourself, and went abroad under a 
name that does not belong to you. But we know you too well tu 
be any longer imposed upon by it. Moreover, the last messenger 
you despatched with secret intelligence to the enemy, but who 
was incautious enough to run right into the teeth of our out- 
posts, will be confronted with you.” =~ 

Morell, whom, after this discovery, we, too, shall call so, re- 
mained annihilated before the adjutant, his arms hung down by 
his sides, his knees shook, his head drooped on his breast, and 
convulsive contractions distorted his countenance. 

‘‘Ho, there, comrades!” exclaimed Delolay, to the soldiers, 
who had remained in the room, “‘ seize this gentleman, and take 
him to prison to the other. This is a capital and unexpected 
capture, for which we shall earn thanks and praise. Let both 
his person and the carriage below be most strictly searched, and 
all papers you find deliver to me. Meanwhile, I myself will 
rummage here. So we have caught two rogues in one haul, and 
to-morrow, or the day after, they will most likely swallow, in 
each other’s company, a leaden pill they will not relish much. 
Away with the spy; the sight of him sickens me.” 

Morell, by this time, sank in total despondency, and the state 
of his mind had a paralyzing effect on his body. He made an 
attempt to utter some words, but his tongue refused its office. 

The adjutant had soon examined the few articles that were in 
the room, but found nothing of any consequence. As he was 
going to withdraw, his eye caught Adeline, who was still swoon- 
ing. The sight of the lovely and unhappy girl, who, for what he 
knew, had lost in one of the two prisoners a friend and protector, 
or even a near relative, moved him. His heart was accessible 
to gentle feelings, and only when he conceived his honour at- 
tacked, or when prompted by duty to rigorous measures, that 
he addicted himself to wild passion, and inflexible severity. 

His endeavours to restore the lovely creature to life continued 
unsuccessful. Pressed by professional duty, his time was ¢x- 
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tremely precious, and he could tarry no longer. The mistress 
of the house, a humane and compassionate matron, was called in, 
and the unconscious fair one consigned to her care. With hast 
steps he then left the house in which he had had the good for- 
tune to fall in with the hateful adversary of whom he had been so 
long in search, and, what to him was of still greater consequence, 
a traitor to his emperor and country. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The spy and the smuggler had been locked up in one and the 
same dungeon. Chained with heavy irons to the wall, in opposite 
corners of the cell, they could not approach, so as to come in 
contact with each other. Each considered the other as the author 
of his destruction, and each bore in his heart fierce resentment 
and mortal hatred to his companion. Ehrenfried felt convinced 
that Adeline’s uncle had betrayed him, but had calculated that the 
arrival of the soldiers would not take place until after his surrep- 
titious departure with his niece. Unfortunately, either the de- 
parture was too long delayed, or the soldiers arrived earlier than 
he expected; at all events, he was caught in the very trap he had 
been setting for the black-forester. 

Ehrenfried sat in his corner, gloomy and thoughtful, on a heap 
of damp and mouldering straw. Not a sound escaped his lips, 
but his feelings, which he violently repressed whenever they 
would burst forth, were of the bitterest and most painful descrip- 
tion. Ah! how cheerfully would he have borne the worst that 
could befall him, the ignominious death which he fully antici- 
pated, could he but previously have succeeded in leading Adeline 
into Reinhold’s arms! had he but been certain of his mother’s 
forgiveness, and convinced of Elsee’s constancy and unabated 
affection ! 

With the old man the case was different. He had awakened 
from his stupor in a highly delirious state. He tried to break his 
chains, gnawed them with his teeth, and vented imprecations on 
all that was most reverend and holy. With the frenzy of a 
maniac, he launched a volley of invectives at Ehrenfried, and in- 
coherent though his utterings were, there appeared sufficient to 
indicate that he ascribed his misfortune solely to his having pre- 
vented his precipitate departure. 

“T will be even with thee yet, thou ferocious black-forest 
brute!” he continued, raving at him. ‘I know you think your- 
self superior to me; you believe that you are the wolf, and I am 
the lamb that must passively yield its neck to your lacerating 
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fangs. But the tables will turn when the souls are separated 
from the bodies ; then, when your’s shall soar in proud oblivion 
up to heaven’s realms, I will cling to it, and drag it down, along 
with me, into the abyss, where I have plenty of friends who will 
assist me in holding it fast, and rack and torture it as I please. 
Then, a merry life will begin, and the glow which is now raging 
in my veins, and rushing up to the brain, where it conglomerates 
into a vast ball of fire, will outblaze the flames of hell. Satan 
himself must abdicate his throne, and I shall become his suc. 
cessor.” 

From this delirious burst of frenzy he passed into a ghastly fit 
of laughter, to which a fearful groaning succeeded, and, finally, 
a total prostration of the animal spirits. A heavy torpor ensued, 
which, though it produced a short silence on the part of the in- 
valid, only gave him fresh strength to repeated irruptions of his 
feverish paroxysms. In this manner he continued, in frightful 
alternation, the whole of the night. So situated, and amid the 
opaque darkness in which the prisoners were enveloped, it re- 
quired a heart as stout as Ehrenfried’s not to be frozen with 
horror. 

The resentment which the black-forester had felt towards his 
supposed betrayer, gave way to lively compassion. He made an 
effort to go near him, and offer him assistance in his dreadful 
condition, but his chains confined him tothe spot. He next 
tried to excite, by loud hallooing, the gaolers’ attention, in order 
to induce one of them toenter, when he would get him to procure 
medical assistance for the sufferer ; but they either could not or 
would not hear. Accordingly, he found himself obliged to con- 
tinue in utter inactivity, and abandon the helpless old man to his 
misery. 

But oh! the sound which suddenly struck the black-forester's 
ear, just as Morell happened to have sunk ina profound lethargy ! 
It was the thunder of cannon, roaring at a distance, amid the 
stillness of night. It betokened the approach of those who alone 
could bring deliverance in that awful extremity. Ehrenfried 
could scarcely breathe; he continued listening with the most 
strained attention. The thunder of cannon was heard a second 
time, and repeated at equal intervals. Now it flashed clearly 
upon his mind, that those must be signals to give notice of some- 
thing decisive having taken place in the vicinity. Presently he 
heard a noise of mingled voices in the street, accompanied by 
the rolling of heavy loaded waggons, and the galloping of horses 
in different directions, Each succeeding noise kindled a fresh 
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ray of hope, and he listened to every voice sounding at a distance, 
endeavouring to make out something intelligible, but in vain; 
and, at last, just as the din and bustle in the streets became 
louder and louder, and he began to entertain hopes of hear- 
ing soon something explanatory, his fellow-prisoner’s delirium 
broke out anew, and the clatter within completely drowned the 
welcome sounds of hope from without. 

Towards morning the patient became more composed, and 
Ehrenfried imagined that he was sleeping. The bustle in the 
streets had increased; and, when the first glimmering of dawn- 
ing day entered the small grated windows of the cell, the thunder 
of cannon was heard again, but nearer, and in a quicker and 
more continued succession than before. Ehrenfried would fain 
have drawn the attention of his unhappy companion to the 
prospect of deliverance that presented itself to them, but on look- 
ing at Morell, he found him not, indeed, asleep, but so obviously 
displaying all the symptoms of a total alienation of mind, that 
he foresaw it would be utterly fruitless to address him. 

Pale as a corpse, with vacant eyes, and a childish grin hover- 
ing on his lips, the old man was sitting erect on his litter of straw. 
He continued, ever and anon, grinning at the grated window, 
and at length said, in a shrill and drawling voice, ‘ Adeline! 
Who is it that calls out this name tome? Was it the ray of 
morning gleaming in through this casement? or was it, perhaps, 
herself that has climbed up there, to lament and console her 
uncle, who has so ill deserved it of her? No! no!” he all at 
once hideously roared, starting up, and rattling his chains 
in a frightful manner, “ it was her mother’s ghost that spoke to 
me. It was the deceased herself, who asked, whether I had kept 
the oath which I pledged her when standing by her bed of death? 
whether I had been a loving father to the child—a faithful 
guide on the path through life? Woe is me that I have not! I 
broke my oath, and, for the perjured, there is no remission on the 
day of judgment; the gates of eternal mercy remain for ever shut 
to him.”? 

The flinty heart which, hitherto, bade defiance to the most 
pathetic appeals of nature, violent illness had mollified, while his 
highly excited imagination roused conscience from the apathy 
towhich it had abandoned itself, with icy selfishness, rejecting 
all dictates but its own. Exhausted, and crying like a child, the 
sufferer sank back on the straw. Ehrenfried called to him, but 
he seemed not to hear, another strong and protracted swoon 
having deprived him of consciousness. 
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Meanwhile, the tumult in the street was getting louder and 
louder every moment ; while the tremendous roar of cannon, in 
peals rapidly succeeding each other, with progressive violence, 
left room to conjecture, that the angel of death was hovering 
over a field of battle, pouring down his fatal chances on thou- 
sands. To Ehrenfried, however, he appeared as the harbinger 
of new life. Every peal of ordnance was to him an encourage- 
ment to fresh hopes, and to fresh reliance on the fast dawning 
light of liberty ; while his heart swelled with silent exultation at 
the triumph of his country, at that moment proving and cele- 
brating its regeneration to power and independence amidst the 
thunder of battle. 

“Qh, Reinhold! brother!” he involuntarily exclaimed, “ so 
that you but reach the goal of your wishes; so that you deliver 
Adeline, and make her happy, I will readily bleed under the 
hands of my sanguinary foes, if it must be so; for I shall die 
amid the sweet boding, that the day of retribution on the tyrants 
and oppressors has at last arrived.” 

At that moment an ominous rustling, and hollow murmur, fol- 
lowed by the removal of heavy bolts, was heard outside the dun- 
geon door, which being opened, a file of soldiers entered, to con- 
duct the prisoners before a court-martial, patched up in extreme 
haste. 

They were soon convinced that Morell was neither in a state of 
mind or body to subject him to an interrogation ; so Ehrenfried 
alone was led away, and, in a few moments, found himself in the 
presence of his judges. There he immediately saw that he must 
not expect lenity or justice, for Adjutant Delolay, his implacable 
foe, acted as president, and his crafty and malignant smile was 
expressive of bloodthirsty and ferocious joy, at the final gratifica- 
tion of the revenge he had so long been fostering. 

‘* The sun of liberty, rising on my native country, will not ex- 
hilarate me,” the black-forester thought within himself; “ my 
doom is sealed; and when the victorious ranks of my German 
brethren penetrate here, they will find my body stretched on the 
heap of sand that has imbibed my blood. My adversaries are 
aware of the pressure of time, and put the hand on the dial of 
death forward. Be it so. They shall not witness any pusilla- 
nimityin me. With the firmness of a free man, who is a stranger 
to the fear of death, will I face them.”’ 

To this resolution he strictly adhered. He denied not that he 
had wounded an officer of the grand ariny, although not himself 
in the service of any of the hostile powers ; that he had fired a 
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pistol at the same officer, who wanted to apprehend him in the 
name of the emperor. This confession, which he delivered 
coolly, composedly, and without any bravado, furnished his 
judges with more than sufficient grounds to condemn him, and 
the sentence was to be carried into execution, within an hour, in 
the inner court of the prison. Of the punishment which the 
black-forester had incurred, by pursuing the dangerous trade of 
smuggling, no notice was taken; the lesser crime was waived in 
the prosecution for that of a graver description. Murell’s doom 
was also sealed, notwithstanding he could not be put to his de- 
fence. He was sentenced to be shot along with Ehrenfried. 
The papers found upon him afforded such clear evidence of his 
guilt, as to preclude the necessity of all further investigation. 

“This is a different joke to that on the Rhine bridge,” Ad- 
jutant Delolay said, sneeringly, as the guard was about to lead 
Ehrenfried away. ‘* Now for a horse to bolt through walls 
and iron-cased doors, and carry the audacious assassin off in 
safety !” 

Ehrenfried made no reply, and, with a look of ineffable con- 
tempt, turned his back on the adjutant. But the tranquillity of 
his mind was once more to be disturbed, and his fortitude shaken 
by sorrowful impressions. A female, pale as a corpse, and dis- 
tractedly wringing her hands, rushed into the rvom. Jt was 
Adeline. Her beautiful hair hung dishevelled about her haggard 
face, her eyes swam in tears, and, tottering towards Delolay, 
without perceiving Ehrenfried, she exclaimed, ‘‘ You have bereft 
me of my uncle! grant me, at least, one request; he is ill—he is 
dying; allow me to go tohim, to administer to him in his last 
moments, and to fulfil the vow I made to an expiring mother.”’ 

“Take her to him,” Delolay said, in a softened voice; and 
beckoned a junior officer to execute his commands. 

Ehrenfried had already arrived back to the dungeon when Ade- 
line entered, and knelt by the side of her uncle, who, notwith- 
standing the still continuing derangement of his mental faculties, 
immediately recognized her. He smiled childishly upon her, 
and said, patting her on the cheek, ‘‘ Is it you, Addy? well, it is 
very kind of you to come and pay me a visit here in my summer- 
palace. Come here, come here, we’ll have a little sport together, 
and be right merry. Sure enough you have received but little 
pleasure at my hands hitherto; but henceforth it shall be other- 
wise; you shall have every thing your heart can wish for.”’ 

So saying, he played with her tresses, took her hands between 
his, and pressed them long and fervently. Adeline was most vio- 
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lently shocked at her uncle’s hopeless condition, but she sum- 
moned all her energy to support herself. She administered to 
him a strengthening cordial, which the compassionate gaoler 
had brought in, and allayed the burning heat of his brow, by 
bathing his temples with eold water. 

In the meantime, and while Ehrenfried was yet standing before 
his judges, the cannonade had been perceptibly nearing. Now 
even the report of small arms was distinctly heard, and, in a 
short time, regular volleys of musketry, intermingled with con- 
fused eries, and tumultuous sounds, filled the street. ‘The soldiers 
who had led Ehrenfried back to his dungeon, expressed their 
increasing uneasiness in dumb gestures, while a fresh feeling of 
hope powerfully arose in the black-forester’s heart. 

«Liberty ! liberty!” he said to himself, “* how suddenly will 
the thoughts of thee revive the charms and the desire of life!” 

The victim devoted to death had been divested of his chains. 
Fiercely tossed by portentous doubts, he paced the room with 
mighty strides. On asudden the door was violently torn open, 
and Adjutant Delolay, covered with dust and gore, the bloody 
sabre in his hand, plunged into the room. 

‘‘Dewn stairs with him!” he roared out to the guard, as he 
pointed at Ehrenfried. ‘ Let his sentence be carried into execu- 
tion this instant, lest it should be too late, and the scoundrel be 
saved. Never mind the spy, he is as good as executed ; Death 
has already booked him, and will save us powder and shot. Away 
with the rebel !” 

The desire of life alt at once arose in its full force within the 
black-forester’s bosom, and, with the strength of despair, he re- 
sisted, in a tremendous seuffle, the soldiers who endeavoured to 
lead him away. Delolay became impatient. A wild tumult was 
heard in the passages of the prison, doors were torn open, and 
rude voices became audible. Beset as he was, Ehrenfried recog- 
nized them; they were voices, as it were, from heaven; the 
language was that of his own country. 

*“‘Nor shall the scoundrel, who outraged my honour, go un- 
punished now,” Delolay vociferated, gnashing his teeth, an¢ 
rushed forward, his sword pointed at Ehrenfried’s breast ; when 
suddenly the dungeon door, bolted inside, battered by the butt- 
ends of several muskets, fell down with a tremendous crash, and 
ere Delolay could achieve his bloody purpose, both himself and 
those under his command were overpowered and captured by the 
superior number of Germans who had rushed in. 

The black-forester now found himself at liberty, yet exhausted 
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by the prodigious exertion used in the unequal contest ; he was on 
the point of sinking to the ground, when he felt himself suddenly 
clasped, and held upright, by a pair of vigorous arms. 

“My friend! the brother of my heart! you are restored to me! 
But where is Adeline? where is her uncle?” 

It was Reinhold on whose honest countenance Ehrenfried was 
gazing—Reinhold, in the uniform of a German officer. Joy re- 
plenished him with strength, and he led his brother to Morell’s 
litter, where Adeline and he were sitting beside each other. 

“How now!” exclaimed the maniac, “is not this Reinhold? 
I am glad you are come; I have been expecting you this long 
while; and now you may be married to Adeline as soon as you 

lease.” 

: Their first movement was to prepare to leave the dungeon, in 
which Delolay and his men were now confined in their turn. 
Morell was conveyed back to his former lodgings, there to be 
nursed by Adeline, and to have the advice of the most skilful 
physician which the small town could afford. Both Reinhold and 
his brother also repaired thither. Ebhrenfried, to his great de- 
light, observed no longer any French military in the streets. 
German soldiers were everywhere encamped in the open air, or 
looking out for quarters in the citizens’ houses. From Reinhold 
his brother learned, that a three days’ battle had been fought, 
in which bluod flowed in torrents, but that German freedom had 
been regained. The grand army had been defeated, and the 
wreck of it was on the most confused and precipitate retreat to- 
wards the Rhine. 

Adeline’s demeanour to her lover was characterized by sad 
tenderness. The terrors of the preceding days, her sympathy 
with her uncle’s unfortunate situation, prevented her heart from 
yielding to the enjoyment of pure and unalloyed delight. The 
physician had pronounced the patient in a most critical state. 
He could give them but little hope of recovery; the ninth day, he 
informed them, would be decisive. 

While Morell continued in restless slumbers, Adeline and 
Ehrenfried received from Reinhold’s lips a complete eclaircisse- 
ment respecting all, which to them could not but appear enig- 
matical. It was not Adeline’s uncle who had betrayed Ehren- 
fried, but Thomas, on whom he had so implicitly relied. The 
miner knew Adjutant Delolay personally, having, preparatory to 
the occurrences on the Rhine bridge, secretly robbed him of the 
crosses and orders, by means of which Ehrenfried imposed on 
the guard. Thus he easily found an opportunity of meeting with 
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the exasperated Frenchman, who was in keen search of the 
insulter of his honour, and sold him, for a considerable sum of 
money, the secret of Ehrenfried’s place of residence. But, al- 
ready, after a few days, his conscience smote him for having be- 
trayed a friend and countryman. He hastened to Dame Martha, 
told her all, and delivered to her her son’s letter. Both the poor 
widow and fond Elsee were now once more plunged in the ut- 
most distress. Reinhold had again left his home, the moment 
that his mother had been freed from the unwelcome visit of the 
gens d’armes. He directed his route towards the theatre of war, 
expecting to meet in its vicinity with old Morell, to whose de- 
signs he was no stranger. On the journey, he learned that the 
monarch in whose service he was, had also openly joined the 
confederacy against France. He now altered his mind. With 
all possible speed he hastened to the king’s present residence, 
solicited, and obtained, permission to enter the service of one of 
the allied powers already in the field against France, choosing the 
very sane by whom Morell was employed. In this manner he 
purposed to promote alike the cause of his country and of love. 
By means of the powerful recommendation with which he took 
care to provide himself, he could not but succeed. Immediately 
on his arrival at the head-quarters of the befure-mentioned army, 
he was incorporated, with the rank of an officer, in a corps al- 
ready far advanced in the van of the allied army. But vain were 
all his inquiries about Morell, Adeline, and his brother. Nor 
did any news reach him from his mother, whom he had forthwith 
informed of his present residence and new situation. Only a few 
days ago, Thomas the winer, who was anxious to atone, at any 
price, for his treason to friendship, had called upon him, late in 
the evening, and put him in possession of all the particulars. 
The thoughts of the danger to which his brother, Morell, and 
even Adeline were exposed, filled him with the utmost horror. 
Every thing was already prepared for the approaching battle, and 
it was with incredible difficulty that he obtained leave to join the 
division of troops stationed nearest to the place of residence of 
those so dear to him, for the purpose of attacking the enemy ou 
that side. How he penetrated, in the fury of battle, into the 
small town, along with his victorious comrades—and, in the 
moment of the utmost need, brought deliverance to his brother, 
already doomed to death—has been related above, and a detail of 
particular circumstances would be superfluous. Suffice it, the 
brothers were again united. Adeline reposed on the bosom of 
her lover ; and if her fair eyes were frequently obscured by tears, 
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they flowed on behalf of her afflicted uncle, whose present suffer- 
ings had completely reconciled him to her. 

Reinhold was, however, obliged to set off again the same even- 
ing. He proposed to leave Adeline behind, under Ehrenfried’s 
protection, but the other declined the offer. ‘ No,” said he, “I 
too feel myself called upon to fight and conquer for our country ; 
I will not remain here, but go forward to the battle with you.”’ 

Reinhold replied after a short pause, “ You are right, and | 
should be to blame were I to deprive the country of an able com- 
batant.” 

He then consulted the physician, who declared that, if against 
all probability Morell should recover, he would, nevertheless, be 
confined to his room for some time; nay, it would be some months 
ere he could think of continuing his journey. He then applied 
to the mistress of the house, a worthy matron, who immediately 
agreed to take Adeline under her care and protection. 

The hour of separation was bitter and painful, but its pangs, 
too, were borne with resignation. Adeline now devoted herself 
most sedulously to the care of her uncle, but neither the physi- 
cian’s art nor the maiden’s unremitted attention were able to 
lengthen the thread of life. On the evening of the ninth day, 
which the patient had spent in the most violent paroxysms of 
fever, he sank into a profound sleep. When he awoke, towards 
midnight, he gazed around him with looks clear and intelligent, 
betokening the return of his mental faculties. 

“ Adeline,” he said, in a faint voice, “I have had a long and 
heavy dream, and now feel that in a few minutes life will no 
longer animate my bosom. In that dream, however, many a 
thing has become plainer to me than heretofore in life. I have, 
in many respects, behaved ill to you and others; forgive me. 
Let Reinhold, too, forgive me. Be happy together; and when I 
shall be no more, do not—do not curse me!’’ 

Having with difficulty pronounced these words, he sack on 
his pillow, with a deep sigh, and—expired. Adeline dropped 
on her knees, weeping, by the bed-side, and with fervent prayers 
recommended the departed soul to the mercy of the inscrutable 
Judge. It was with great difficulty the physician could prevail 
on her to withdraw to another room with her sympathizing hostess, 
who endeavoured to soothe the afflicted girl’s mind with gentle 
solace and motherly persuasion. 

But when, after her uncle’s earthly remains had been deposited 
in the cold bosom of the earth, she began to reflect, in sad soli- 
tude, on her forlorn situation—a total stranger in that place, 
Without friends or relatives—she felt it would be wrong to conti- 
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nue longer a burthen on the good-natured woman, who had already 
been distressed and straightened enough by the evils inevitable in 
the vicinity of the seat of war; and she could not refrain from 
inwardly reproaching Reinhold, fet not having shown more fore- 
thought with respect to the future, in thus leaving her without 
any resource whatever: but she soon found reason to retract her 
reproaches. 

‘«‘ Adeline! daughter Adeline !” a voice familiar to her softly 
whispered, and she found herself in the next instant clasped in 
the arms of Dame Martha, who, with Elsee, had entered the 
room unperceived by the thoughtful mourner. 

Relying on his mother’s kindness, Reinhold had summoned 
her to come and be a support to his mistress until more peaceful 
and settled times. Now Adeline’s cares were removed. Where 
could she find a better asylum than there, with the parent of her 
Reinhold? With sentiments of the most sincere gratitude, she 
took leave of the worthy matron in whose house she had passed 
so remarkable a period of her existence, and hastened, full of joy- 
ous hopes, to the rural abode in the peaceful black forest, ac- 
companied by Dame Martha and Elsee, to both of whom she soon 
became attached as though it had been by the ties of kindred. 

At length, peace, divine peace, descended from Heaven on that 
entire portion of the globe, and warriors, who had been fighting 
for the sacred cause, again assembled round the patrimonial 
hearth; the black forest was again smiling in the fresh verdure 
of summer. One Sunday morning, the meadow in front of Dame 
Martha’s house was covered with gay and party coloured flowers, 
and a solemn train sallied forth and bent their course towards the 
adjoining village. At the head of the train, and devoutly followed 
by Dame Martha, were two happy bridal couples—Reinhold and 
Adeline, Ehrenfried and Elsee.. After a few hours they returned, 
united by the benedictions of the church. A travelling carriage 
was in readiness to receive the two former ; it soon vanished round 
the same angle of the wood, which on a former occasion bereft 
Reinhold of a view of her whom he held dearest upon earth. 
With tearful eyes, Dame Martha followed her son, who was in- 
vested by his sovereign with a distinguished office in the admiuis- 
tration. Ebrenfried tenderly pressed his young bride to his 
heart. 

“* My happiness is greater than I deserve,” he cried ; “ but by 
Heavens, I swear, thou never shalt have cause to repent of thy 
affection to me.” Nor had she; each couple is still enjoying 
the greatest happiness which this life can afford—fond harmony 
and domestic peace. G. 
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LINES 
Written on reading in the “* Leeds Mercury” a Professional Gent.eman's 
Advertisement for a Wife, ‘who must posscss a Taste for Literary Pur- 
suits—have some Knowledge of Music—and a Fortune not required to 
exceed One Thousand Pounds.” 


Mertwinks, sir, when you advertised so lately for a wife 

To be the soother of your cares—the partner of your life— 

Whose charms, acquired and natural—whose cultivated powers 
Should prove at once the ornament and sweet’ner of your hours ;— 
Of humble portion—(humble, in this mercenary age, 

Where wealth, far more than merit, doth man's venal love engage )— 
You had forgotten one sweet grace, the loveliest that can be, 
Without which woman ne’er can charm, that grace is modesty: 

She might be all you wish—yet, sure, to this she has no claim, 

If to a nameless stranger she consents “ to sign her name.” 


Yet, why do you, we ask in turn, thus barter for a wife? 

Have early errors cast a shade upon your noon of life ? 

Or doth your character then bear the withering blight of shame— 
Have guilt and obloquy attach'd their terrors to your name ? 

Or is not your’s the face and form to win a lady’s eyes— 

That for a wife you are compelled, oh, strange! to advertise? 
Believe that woman, tho’ too oft degraded by the buse, 

Knows what is due to her, and still will proudly keep her place : 
Her principles revolt to yield her heart and hand unsought, 


Her gentle love, sir, may be won—but win it as you ought. 
D. L. J 








THE DUEL.* 

Ir is now some years since I left the University of Dublin; my 
contemporaries are scattered over the globe, and many of those 
who were linked to me by the closest ties of friendship are parted 
from me, probably for ever. Yet accident, sometimes, brings me 
in contact with some of my former companions: then time is an- 
nihilated, the hours of youthful pleasure are lived over again in 
memory, and the world, with its cares, is forgotten. But all the 
recollections of past events are not pleasurable ; though college 
be “ the greenest spot in my desert of life,’’ yet is it sullied and 
blighted by the remembrance of one sad scene, of which I was the 
helpless witness. Among all my associates there was none whom 
I valued so highly as Charles Mahony. The abilities which he 
displayed in early life induced his father to educate hii for the 
legal profession, and, after having passed with great credit through 





* The very limited circulation previously given to this interesting nar- 
rative in the “ London University Magazine,” (a periodical now defunct, ) 
and our knowledge of the facts narrated, are circumstances which induce 
us to insert them here, although by so doing, we deviate in some measure 
from our established rule.—Ep. 
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the preparatory branches of education, he was sent to colleye, 
where several literary distinctions soon rewarded his abilities and 
exertions. The father of Charles was a man of moderate fortune 
and expensive habits ; he was, or fancied himself, descended from 
some of the ancient kings of Ireland, and deemed that his family 
: name would be degraded by an attention to such paltry matters 
as pounds, shillings, and pence. At his death, which took place 
ay in the third year of Mahony’s residence at the university, his 
} family were left destitute of provision, and, in fact, the little he 
left behind, scarce sufficed to pay the expenses of his funeral. In 

these altered circumstances, my friend Charles was obliged to sup- 
port himself by taking pupils; and so high was his character, 
that he was enabled not only to maintain himself, but also con- 
tribute to the support of his mother and sisters. His spirits sunk 
not under the unusual labour; he was still the same merry com- 
panion in the common hall, the same lively answerer at morning 
lecture, the same delight of every company, and soul of every 
festive meeting. A year rolled on, and he was an altered being— 
his dress, which was previously a remarkable object of his care, 
became slovenly and neglected: his jocund laugh no longer re- 
sounded in the courts ; his sportive conversations, which so often 
set the table in a roar, were banished ; a deep and settled gloom 
seemed fixed on his countenance, and whenever the playful re- 
mark of his former friends caused a momentary smile, it reminded 
you of the flash of torchlight in a gloomy vault, exhibiting rather 
than illuminating the darkness. The speculations on the cause of 
this change were numerous and insufficient to account for it: it 
seemed in some inexplicable way to be connected with his reli- 
gion, which was the Roman Catholic ; for any allusion, however 
1" remote to any thing connected with the ceremonies of that church, 
i) : whether said in praise or dispraise, seemed to give him the most 
tT acute pain. It is worthy of notice, that though the political and 
ere} religious feuds by which Ireland is unfortunately divided, have 
penetrated even into the seat of learning, yet they have not, in 
most instances, checked the formation or continuance of private 

friendship. Of this Mahony was an instance; his most intimate 

| associate was a lad from Derry, named Osborne, deeply imbued 
with all the prejudices of the most violent Orangemen, and whose 
hourly tirades against popery would have done honour to the 
wildest fanatic in Cromwell’s long parliament. The truth is, that 
half the party violence of the Irish lies solely in their words. 
Mahony sometimes delivered a philippick against the British go- 
an vernment, and all therewith connected, yet would he have shed 
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the last drop of his blood in its defence. Osborne, who had got 
by rote some hereditary rigmarole, in which the names of the 
pope, the devil, the young pretender, King William, bloody Queen 
Mary, Guy Fawkes, and the house of Brunswick were strangely 
concatenated, would have risked his life to save that of the most 
bigoted Romanist that ever walked on the earth. He was truly a 
strange being ; his father had rapidly acquired a fortune in busi- 
ness, and was resolved to give his son the education of a gentleman, 
—in other words, to teach him to be good for nothing. The Dublin 
University is not the best place for such a purpose, because the 
frequent examinations force every body to learn something ; Os- 
borne, however, was more anxious to fulfil the intentiohs of his 
father, than the statutes of the virgin queen who drew up the code 
of laws for regulating Irish education, and resolved to learn as 
little as possible. On he went, laughing and laughed at, through 
his studies, drawing caricatures at morning lecture, carving the 
tubles during examinations, and giving to his friends the most 
whimsical excuses for his bad success. He would gravely tell 
you, “ that he could have answered many of the questions asked 
him, but that he was unfortunately not on speaking terms with 
his examiner,” that ‘‘ his bad judgments in astronomy were owing 
to his having adopted the Ptolemaic system, which, of course, 
exposed him to the persecution of the Copernicans ; and that, as 
to mathematics, he had certain theorems of his own, whose su- 
perior excellence was discoverable only to minds gifted with 
peculiar intelligence.”” In fine, Osborne was one of those reck- 
less characters who are resolved to set care at defiance,—a prac- 
tical optimist, who thought that as the world went well with him, 
he should in turn go well with the world. The sudden change of 
Mahony from gaiety to gloom, was one of the most inexplicable 
events to Osborne imaginable, and as he had little else to do, he 
seriously set about discovering the cause. Vatablond says, that 
“when an idle man takes up an occupation to kill time, he ex- 
hibits more industry and perseverance than would have sufficed 
to put him at the head of the most laborious profession.” Os- 
borne exemplified the aphorism, and, after a long search, found 
that hopeless love was the source of this corroding sorrow. In 
better days, Mahony had known Catherine Lynch, and had been 
enslaved less by the attractions of her person than by the charms 
of her highly cultivated mind and conversation. But having been 
educated in a nunnery, she had lent too ready an ear to the seduc- 
tive arts with which the pious sisterhood inveigle new victims to 
share the calamities.of their prison-house.—He often laboured to 
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efface this impression, and tried to substitute the pleasures of do- 
mestic felicity in her imagination for the dull routine of conven- 
tual gloom. Probably, he would have succeeded, had not the 
misfortunes of his family separated him from his beloved 
Catherine. She had since then commenced her noviciate, and the 
day was already named on which she was to be consigned to the 
living tomb. When this story was related in our little circle, we 
deeply sympathized in the misfortune of our unhappy friend. 
Osborne indeed said, that ‘* he thought it was a very foolish mat- 
ter—if Mahony could not get her, why should he not look for 
another—she was clearly mad in becoming a nun, and he was not 
much better in troubling his head about the matter.” 

I had never seen the ceremonial of a nun’s reception, and was 
naturally anxious to witness a scene so painfully interesting. By 
the kindness of a priest, to whom I had shown some curious books 
in the college library, which he was anxious to see, I procured a 
ticket, and, though a Protestant, could not avoid feeling that the 
sublime service on the occasion was well calculated to produce a 
powerful effect on the senses and the imagination. The ceremony 
began at six in the morning, at the chapel belonging to the con- 
vent; it was about the middle of autumn; the sun had not yet 
risen, but the rich and mellow light of dawn, streaking the east- 
ern sky, filled the mind with a sober delight, which predisposed it 
to enjoy the scene that was to follow. In passing through the 
suburbs of Dublin to reach the convent, I met with Mahony and 
Osborne, both bound to the same place as myself. The former 
had manifestly passed a sleepless night ; his looks were haggard, 
his dress disordered, his pace hurried and irregular. Osborne, on 
the contrary, was in unusually good spirits ; he talked away at a 
furious rate, utterly regardless whether any body listened ; made 
bad jokes, laughed at them himself, sung scraps of different songs, 
and seemed to be the very personification of careless jollity. It 
was manifest that this grated heavily on Mahony’s ear, and that 
Osborne inflicted exquisite pain, though intending the contrary. 
He thought, if possible, to divert his companion’s melancholy, 
forgetting that in real grief, the mind rejects every effort to ex- 
cite mirth as an insult to the sacredness of sorrow. In that short 
walk, the seeds of future evil were sown ; Mahony deemed that 
Osborne made a jest of his sufferings, and he in turn felt much 
annoyed at the manifest coldness which checked all his attempts 
to divert his friend’s mind. 

We entered the chapel, and were accommodated with seats 
within the rails of the altar. To our left was a grated window, 
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that opened on the long gallery where the nuns were to sit; in 
our front was the altar, brilliantly illuminated with wax tapers ; 
to the right was a window through which the rays of the morn- 
ing’s dawn seemed to struggle with the artificial lights around the 
altar; behind was a numerous congregation hushed in devotional 
silence. At length the folding doors, at the extreme end of the 
gallery, opened, and the sisters entering in slow procession, filed 
off before the grate, saluting the altar as they passed. She who 
was on that day to take the black veil, which hid her from the 
world for ever, remained near the grate ; I could not then see her 
face and figure, but it was manifest that she had formed her reso- 
lution—her step was steady and her attitude firm. The ceremony 
proceeded, mass was said with all its imposing observances, and 
some of those beautiful hymns, which abound in the Romish ritual, 
sung bya choir of the nuns. The moment for taking the fatal 
vow arrived ; the voluntary victim came unveiled to the grate, 
and the bishop, descending from the altar, proceeded to adminis- 
ter the oath. Seldom have I looked on a face that bespoke so 
much moral and intellectual worth as that of the deluded girl then 
before me; she was pale with strong emotion; her streaming 
eyes were fixed on heaven, and her whole soul seemed absorbed 
in the determination to dedicate herself fur ever to the service of 
her God. The fatal words were spoken—the black veil fell over 
her lovely face—and she was lost to the earth for ever! | 
thought of Iphigenia, and felt deeply for the fate of those lovely 
victims who, in such a long succession of ages, and such an im- 
mense variety of climes, have fallen victins to superstition : 
Osborne muttered a fearful curse, and Mahony was the very per- 
sonification of despair. We left the convent at the conclusion of 
the ceremony ; Mahony went I know not whither, Osborne and | 
returned to our college. 

A week elapsed before ‘‘ we three met again :” it was at an 
evening party, given by one of our old associates, who, having 
made up his mind to get married, gave what he called a farewell 
bachelor’s dinner. Among the guests was an officer named Sulli- 
van, @ relative of Mahony’s, whom I had always disliked for his 
detestable love of fermenting quarrels. He had been in the 
Austrian service, and had returned lately to his native land, to re- 
ceive some property which had devolved to him by the death of a 
distant relative. In the course of the night, Usborne, who had 
taken more wine than his head could well bear, began to speak 
about the reception of the nun which we had so lately witnessed ; 
it was to one in the room a painful topic, and he endeavoured to 
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turn the conversation. Osborne persevered, and in a style of ri- 
bald ridicule, attacked all monastic institutions, illustrating his 
account by repeating all the absurd stories which have been cir. 
culated against convents from Reuchlin to Joe Miller. Mahony 
checked him, at first mildly, and afterwards with more acerbity ; 
one harsh word brought on another, until at length expres. 
sions were used which the laws of honour required to be 
noticed. On the following morning Sullivan waited on Osborne: 
—had any other human being come in his stead, matters might 
have been amicably arranged ; but his violent and insulting man- 
ner irritated the offender so much, that, instead of an apology, 
Osborne added fresh insult, and a hostile meeting became in- 
evitable. 

As a necessary preparation, both parties took their names off 
the college books: but as this required an interval of a few days, 
the mutual friends of Osborne and Mahony made several ineffec- 
tual efforts to bring about a reconciliation. The two days and 
nights previous to their meeting I never laid down, but spent my 
entire time endeavouring to re-unite persons whom I equally 
esteemed. But all my exertions were vain; Mahony was mai- 
dened by grief and disappointment; Osborne, naturally im- 
petuous, was irritated by the harshness of Sullivan; and, besides, 
thought that any concession on his part would appear a base de- 
sertion of his avowed Orange principles. Still, hope did not for- 
sake us; a party of mutual friends accompanied the combatants 
to the ground, trusting that the sight of each other would awaken 
in the breasts of the combatants a remembrance of former friend- 
ship, which would overcome the hostile feelings of their recent 
feud. 

It was on a cold November morning that these two young men 
appeared in the Phoenix Park, near Dublin, accompanied by their 
seconds, and about a <lozen of .their acquaintance whom anxiety 
to avert the catastrophe had drawn together. An hour was spent 
in vain attempts to make one relax in bis demands, and the other 
more inclined to retract his offensive assertions. All was useless ; 
with a heavy heart we witneseed the preliminaries arranged in si- 
lence; twelve paces were measured, the duellists were led to their 
places, and told that they should fire together on a given signal. 
At this moment the sun, which had been hitherto veiled by dark 
masses of clouds that skirted the horizon, shone out with a splen- 
dour wausual at that seasan, and threw a strong light on the 
faces and figures of the combatants. Mahony presented the ap- 
pearance of one who with difficulty suppresses intense emotion ; 
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his brow was contracted, his eyes fixed, and the tremulous mo- 
tion of his under-lip was perceptible, though he bit it hard: on 
the other hand, Osborne preserved all his former recklessness, 
and even gaiety in his countenance, scarcely seeming to remember 
that he stood in peril of life. The pistols were loaded, and given 
to the combatants; Osborne took his with as much nonchalance 
as if it were a plaything, Mahony grasped the weapon with con- 
vulsive eagerness, and held it with an unsteady haud. The word 
was given, each raised the instrument of death—at the same mo- 
ment the report rung in our ears, and Mahony bounded from the 
earth and fell :—the bullet had entered his brain; he was a dead 
man before his head touched the earth. Osborne rushed forward 
and threw himself on the corpse, addressing the senseless clay by 
every endearing name, and pouring out numberless apologies 
which might have been of avail some hours before. At length, 
he sunk senseless on the turf, and was in this state removed by his 
second, to a carriage in waiting. 
e * * * * 

Five years elapsed, and I heard nothing of Osborne, save that he 
had quitted the country, and was residing in the south of France 
for the benefit of his health. During the late debates on the 
Catholic question, while standing below the bar in the House of 
Lords, a man, on whose brow care and sickness had set the stamp 
of premature age, addressed me by name, in terms which suffi- 
ciently indicated former intimacy. I gazed on him for some 
time in silence, but not a feature could I remember to have seen 
before. Seeing my surprise, he told me that his name was 
Osborne, and asked, in tones whose bitterness grated on my very 
soul, “ if I remembered the Phenix Park ?’’—I left the house, 
and accompanied him, at his request, to his lodgings; but I dare 
not repeat the tale of horrors that he there related. He wasa 
murderer, but he was also a penitent :—the grave has since closed 
over his sorrows, and we may hope that years of misery have 
sufficed to expiate the crime of one rash moment. T. 





EPIGRAM. 


Sarp Daniel*, ‘‘ the love of the people is mine, 
In me a true patriot they view ;”” 
“‘ Why, yes,” replied Rogers, ‘“‘ whenever [ hear 
Of pat-riots, I think upon you.” C. 





* O'Connell, late “ mimber for all Ireland.” 
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LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 
THE ANNUALS, ’ 


Amp the many beautiful specimens of literature and art now 
lying on our table, we are puzzled on which first to bestow our 
plaudits. Like Aladdin in the Arabian Nights, our eyes wander 
from gem to gem, and we seem lost in a galaxy of splendour. 
Rousing ourselves, however, from the spell which these elegant 
periodicals have cast around us, we have indiscriminately laid 
hands on one, to which we shall consequently give precedence. 
That one, we perceive, is 


THE WINTER’S WREATH, (PUBLISHED BY WHITTAKER & Co.,) 
and truly a wreath of sweeter flowers we never beheld. The 
skill of the artist has vied with the mental energies of the man of 
letters, and the garland thus composed, will, we doubt not, 
cast its fragrance on many a long and dreary hour of winter. In 
the numerous proofs of that high excellence to which the graphic 
art has attained in this country, displayed in the volume before us, 
we select the “ Deluge,” and ‘* Delos,” as exceedingly good both in 
design and workmanship. ‘‘ Cologne on the Rhine” likewise strikes 
us as conferring great credit on the artist. The Frontispiece is 
well drawn, and delicately engraved. The placid countenance of 
the angel-form depicted, the chaste, modest, and amiable bearing 
of the entire figure, make us quite in love with the original. 


How can we gaze on one so fair, 
And dream of aught save virtue there? 


In truth, it is a happy delineation of the most beautiful part of 
God’s creation—a British Fair—or, as the ‘‘ Winter's Wreath” 
more emphatically describes her, “an English flower”’—a plant 
which exhales its sweets, and whose influence is acknowledged 
throughout every region of the known world. We are sorry that 
we cannot bestow on the whole of these plates our unqualified 
approbation. There appears a degree of carelessness in the 
design of a few, which had better have been avoided, particularly 
as their imperfections are the more glaring, when contrasted with 
the beauty and skill exhibited in the remainder. Among these 
we would name the “ Mother and Infant ”—the artist has here 
not put forth his best energies—there is a degree of vacancy 
exhibited in the countenance of the principal figure by no means 
pleasing. ‘The Farm-Yard” does not in any respect meet 
our views. The two children are clumsily designed—the atti- 
tude of either one is neither pleasing or natural—their forms 
appear confused, and their positions indistinct. With the great 
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majority of these plates we are, however, much delighted. 
The “ Pass of the Abruzzi,” in particular, equals any thing of the 
kind which we have yet met with. ‘There is a boldness and 
ability of execution which we greatly admire. 

In the literary department, the names of Mrs. Hemans, Mary 
Howitt, the Roscoes, Archdeacon Butler, Delta, &c. &c. speak 
for themselves. The editor, with us, evidently regards the 
female mind as too intellectual to receive pleasure from those 
silly and empty trifles which, of old, were generally offered to 
their perusal. In the poetical and prosaical effusions which we 
meet with here, the sentiments are noble and elevated, and the 
ideas pure and enlightened. Every tale points a moral—every 
essay conveys instruction. Merritt, on the style of Johnson and 
Burke, has handled his subject with great talent, and the compa- 
rative merits of the two Leviathans are drawn by a hand of ability 
and discrimination. In delineating the character of Burke, the 
writer expresses an opinion that the fame of that immortal genius 
will rest upon his philosophy rather than his eloquence. With 
this opinion we entirely coincide—the fine flow of language, the 
apt allusion, the elegant metaphor, and the perspicuity of speech 
with which many an orator of the present day is gifted, will de- 
scend with them into oblivion. They fall upon the ear with all 
the charming influence of music; arouse the passions ; call into 
action the finest feelings of our nature, or plunge us into astupor 
of admiration ; but the effect is trausient—custom and frequent 
experience render us at length callous to their influence, and it is 
only when they convey substantial truths, more durable than ada- 
mant, more worthy of our acceptance than mines of gold—it is 
only when they convey that instruction and advice which, like 
medicines, might be nauseous unless sweetened with honey, that 
eloquence is of real value, or may be esteemed other than as a 
tinkling cymbal. In the lighter pieces we would particularize 
“Green Stockings”? as a neat and lively sketch of manners; but 
right glad are we that the impudent lamentation of the author, 
“It is a pity so few women who write verses are pretty,” has 
met with a just rebuke in an editorial note. Of the poetical de- 
partment we can speak highly. There are one or two weeds with 
which we met while minutely examining the ‘‘ Winter’s Wreath,” 
but these are, doubtless, rendered more conspicuous by the many 
choice flowerets which surround them. We can only find room 
for the following extract from the pen of a well known writer, 
whose talent even those who differ from him on political matters 
will readily acknowledge; and we insert it the more willingly 
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from its appropriate bearing to our own Frontispiece in the 
present Number :— 
ABBOTSFORD, BY DR. BOWRING. 


Shrine of aweet lays and legends! Sacred spot 
Touched—and like all he touches, charm’d by Scott ; 
Charmed into beauty—for the master’s hand 
As from the lyre wakes music from the land ; 
And all the witchery of the poet’s word 

And painter's pencil dwell on Abbotsford ! 

As his learned lore historic deeds recalls, 

So history hangs upon his classic walls ; 

As taste and genius rest upon his pen, 

So have they brightened every grove and glen ; 
And reverence hails, with tributary soul, 

The omnipresent spirit of the whole. 


In conclusion, we have to congratulate the publishers on the 
production of a work superior to any of their former Numbers— 
a compliment which those readers who are acquainted with them 
will well know how to appreciate. 


FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING, (SMITH AND ELDER.) 

‘« This is Affection’s Tribute, Friendship’s Offering, 
Whose silent eloquence, more rich than words, 
Tells of the Giver’s faith, and truth in absence, 
And says, Forget me not.” 

Such is the prophetic announcement breathed forth in the 
motto, and the work not only justifies, but fulfils, the promise. 
We doubt not but that the eye of many a fair one will glisten 
with delight, while the heart speaks in blushing beauty from the 
cheek, at receiving the exquisite little ‘‘ Offering ’”’—’Tis Friend- 
ship’s—’tis Love’s—and is calculated alike for the sister—the 
friend—the mistress ! 

As our limits permit us not to indulge in extensive selections, 
we will forbear quoting any single piece either of poetry or prose, 
lest we should appear invidious ; but we hesitate not to assure 
our readers of our unqualified admiration. There are, there 
must ever be, of course, in such a work, inequalities of compo- 
sition, and yet we hardly know what the editor could have well 
rejected! And the engravings! how exquisite, how lovely they 
are! they possess indeed 


“ Beauty that language fails, yet pants, to picture.’”’* 
The binding is also exceedingly pretty. 


In our next Number we will give an extract which, we think, 
will prove that the editor has achieved his purpose of producing a 





* See the opening line of “ Poesie,” a poem in the above work. 
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work which will take its place, “ after the period of novelty is 
over, in the permanent repositories of family literature.” ; 

THE HUMUURIST, (ACKERMANN.) 

The united efforts of Cruikshank and Harrison would have pro- 
duced a “‘Humourist” indeed! And although we do not wish 
to deprive Mr. Rowlandson of any of his posthumous fame, still 
we cannot but regret that such a coalition as that to which we 
have alluded has not taken place. The easy, light, and piquant 
style of Mr. Harrison peculiarly fits him for telling 

“*a story 
Either in prose or rhyme.” 
He has a very happy adroitness of turn, too, when he wishes to 
hit upon the witty point. We would recommend those of our 
readers who wish to indulge in a hearty and innocent laugh 
(what would the smzling and polite Chesterfield say?) te purchase 
this work ; and let them look at the half grave, half delighted, 
yet completely animal expression of countenance displayed by the 
butcher over his book, in the ‘“‘ March of Intellect.”” We cannot, 
for the life of us, forbear giving them Mr. Harrison’s version of 
the subject :— 
As t’other day, I bent my way 
Through Holborn, I espied 


A butcher, at a book-stand, by 
A prebendary’s side. 


Pares cum-paribus,”’ cried I, 
** For each has got a stall ; 
This cuts up in the Quarterly, 
And that in Leadenhall.” 


My cousin Ned, who heard me, said, 
** Now, Harry, only look ! 
How gravely yonder butcher cons 
His newly-purchased book. 
“Such from the March of Intellect 
Results—’tis really dreadful, 
To see one in his class of life 
With learning stuff his head full. 
‘“« The vulgar set more learn’d will get 
Than many of their betters :” 
‘‘ Dear coz,” quoth I, “‘ they may do that, 
And yet scarce know their letters.” 
But Ned the strain took up again : 
‘¢ You can’t, ’tis quite horritic, 
Address your servant, but you get 
An answer scientific. 
‘“‘T ask’d my groom, the other day, 
What made him look so badly ; 
The coxcomb said, he’d had a fall, 
And bruised his tibia sadly. 
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‘* My cook, when asked what made her mope 


So like a moulting pigeon, 
Said she’d a slight derangement in 
The epigastric region. 


‘« Like greater folks, they’ve learned jokes : 


My housemaid, Sarah—she 
Is ever on the giggle—they 
Call Sal Volatile. 


‘‘ And then, by rote, strange tongues they quote : 


My groom, when some neglect [ 
Had tax’d him with, declar’d he’d got 
* Meus sibi conscia recti !’ 
« The lady’s maid, the spendthrift jade, 
As gifts for the new year, 
Gave Thomas a ‘ Forget me Not,’ 
And cook a ‘ Souvenir!’ ” 


«Come, come,” I said, ‘‘ good cousin Ned, 


Your spleen is unavailing ; 

The times are past your mending, so 
I pray you cease your railing. 

“ Admitting that your censure’s just, 
And that the world’s in fault, 

If intellect be on the march, 
In vain shall we cry ‘Halt!’ 


‘‘ Because your butcher buys a book, 
Why should you make a din? 

’T were better thus to spend his pence, 
Than lay them out in gin. 


‘‘ Nor need you fear that vulgar minds 
Will spoil in Learning’s hot-house ; 

For those who purchase books at stalls 
Don’t read them in a pot-house. 


** And as for servants—sure my coz 
Somewhat unjustly blames, 

When rating them because they call 
Things by their proper names. 

“* Again, ’tis no concern of your’s 
That other tongues they speak ; 

And, if in Latin they grow pert, 
Why set them down in Greek. 

“« And, if your witty cook makes puns, 
While she puff-paste prepares, 

I wish that, with the tarts, she’d send 
A few of them upstairs, 


“‘ For, at most tables where I dine, 
It is my chance to hit 

On better pies than puns, and crust 
Much lighter than the wit. 

‘ Eschewing narrow politics, 
I would have Learning’s ray 

Be, to the mighty and the mean, 

Free as the light of day. 
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‘¢ And, if the people’s march of mind 
We dread, the thought should make us 

Take longer strides in Wisdom’s paths, 
Lest they should overtake us.” 


Let them look, too, at “ the chuckling self-gratulations ” pour- 
trayed in the forbidding physiognomy of “The Man of Business,” 
delighting in the completion of ‘some advantageous and over- 
reaching bargain.”” But oh! “Too hot and too late!” Ha! 
ha! ha! we shall laugh at the very recollection of it for days to 
come! And of “The Village Politicians,” “The Admirer,” 
“The Man of Colour,”’ “The Man of Taste,” and “ Indecision,” 
wecan only say that the more narrowly we have looked into the 
various expressions of countenance therein displayed, the more 
mirthful has been the effect produced on us. 

Most works expressly humorous are too coarse for the female 
reader, but this is innocent of the general blemish. Mr. Harri- 
son’s wit flows and glitters through a whole volume of mingled 
prose and rhyme, perpetually exciting risibility, but never 
causing a blush. 

We ought to state that here and there we have some very 
pretty and pathetic lines—in concluding our observations, we 
instance the following :-— 


And well Tobias loved to watch the flow’r 
His care had shelter’d in its adverse hour, 
When the bleak tempest was around it swelling : 
He saw it thrive beneath his fost’ring hand, 
And mark’d the bud of loveliness expand, 
At once to gladden and to grace his dwelling. 
For she grew up in beauty ; free from art, 
In manner gentle, and in nature kind ; 
While, every day, still closer round his heart 
The tendrils of her young affections twin’d. 
And he felt grateful for the boon bestow’d, 
To soothe and cheer him in life’s downward road. 


FORGET ME NOT, (ACKERMANN.) 

We hail with pleasure the ninth appearance of this elegant 
periodical, particularly as we note its improvement with each 
succeeding year. It claims the merit of being first in the field, 
and, notwithstanding the number of rivals which have started in 
opposition, it admirably maintains its place in public estimation. 
On opening the volume we were struck with the beauty of the 
Frontispiece, Martin’s picture of ‘‘ Queen Esther,” engraved by 
Finden. We understand that this plate alone cost the publisher 
1701. and we think it well worth the money ; it reflects great 
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credit on the artist. The ‘‘Italian Scene” is well done—there 
is a softness and delicacy of execution which renders it a de. 
cided favourite with us. The literary portion of the work is also 
creditably filled: we do not, indeed, perceive many very well 
known names among the contributors, but there are, here and 
there, several successful efforts of genius; and Mr. Ackermann’s 
character for encouraging aspirants in the literary world is pro- 
verbial. We are assured that every article forwarded to the 
‘« Forget me Not,” if not inserted, is returned (should it be so 
requested) with a polite note from the editor or his colleague, 
expressive of thanks to the writer, and regret that circumstances 
should prevent its appearance. This is as it should be. Real 
talent and gentlemanly feeling go hand in hand: literary pride is 
nothing else than consummate weakness. But to return;—The 
lively effusions of W. H. Harrison are very amusing : his versifi- 
cation of the “ Cat’s Paw” is excellent, although the anecdote is 
somewhat antedeluvian. This gentleman improves rapidly, and 
we should not be surprised if our side-bursting friend Hood was 
one day to find in him a formidable rival. The plate which 
illustrates the subject is famously drawn. The stoic countenance 
of the inventive pug, while coolly taking his walnuts from the 
fire with the extended paw of his feline neighbour—the raised 
backs and swelling tails of his yelling victim and her sympathizing 
friends around, are all capital. Thomas Haynes Bayly has swept 
his lyre in the usual plaintive strain, although we do not consider 
“The False One” as the happiest effort of his genius. This 
gentleman’s muse is, generally speaking, too lack-a-daisycal to 
gratify us much. With his prose, however, we are more pleased. 
The lively little sketch, “* My Great Grandmother’s Harpsi- 
chord,” we may possibly give, if space permit, in our next 
Number. For the present, we must close our review with our 
hearty commendations. 
THE JUVENILE FORGET ME NOT, (ACKERMANN.) 

This little volume is in every way adapted to the purpose for 
which it is intended—the amusement of our younger readers— 
for, in addition to an easy and appropriate style, a moral is every- 
where pointed. It is calculated to improve their tastes, and to call 
into daily practice the better feelings of their little hearts: they 
read therein of acts of generosity—of filial attachment encou- 
raged and rewarded. It excites to an emulative goodness, while 
it exemplifies the evil effects of unamiable or vicious indul- 
gences. The embellishments, too, are extremely chaste and beau- 
tiful. 
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THE GEM, (MARSHALL. ) 

The proprietor of ‘The Gem” appears to spare neither pains 
por expense to please, and his efforts, on this occasion, have been 
pre-eminently successful. The binding of the work is neat rather 
than gaudy, but the real worth is to be found in the interior. Not- 
withstanding this publication reached us late in the month, when, 
by our previous attentive examination of its contemporaries’ beau- 
ties, we might have the more easily discovered a flaw, yet we are 
happy to state that the **Gem,” far from suffering by the con- 
trast, placed itself, in our estimation, as an Annual of the first 
class. The plates are at least equal to, if many of them do not 
exceed in beauty and execution, those of any of its fellows. The 
Frontispiece, ‘* Victoria de Colonna,”’ is beautifully engraved. 
“Evening,”’ “ The Young Crab-catchers,” “ Cupid and Nymph,” 
“The Standard-bearer,’’ and “* Mars disarmed,” are chaste and 
elegant specimens of perfection. The literary character of the 
“Gem” is well supported, although we perceive here as else- 
where, that great names do not always head the finest produc- 
tions. The following is a specimen of the poetry :— 


WHEN SOME FOND BOY. 


When some fond boy, more blest than I, 
Shall twine fresh roses in thy hair, 
Tell him, the flow’rs his hand flings by, 
Once bloomed, as bright as his do, there ; 
And when beneath this starry sky, 
He wakes the lute I used to fill, 
Oh! tell him that another’s sigh 
Is warm upon its surface still. 


And if, perchance, thy loved Gazelle 
Should fly the stranger’s touch, and hide 
Its head within thy bosom’s swell, 
And nestle there in trembling pride— 
Ob! tell him there was one, whose lip 
That dark eyed thing so lov'd to kiss, 
That it had fondly learn‘d to sip 
The dews from thine to water his. 


And for the rest—when twilight’s hour 
Shall see thee wand'ring on with him, 
Or in thine own acacia bower, 
Whose light, love’s own, is all so dim— 
Tell him there’s not a flow’r below, 
And not a silent star above, 
And not a breeze that whispers so, 
That have not heard another's love. 


THE CHRISTMAS BOX, (MARSHALL. ) 
_A very appropriate present for the younger part of the genera- 
tion, and in every way suitable to their perusal. Mrs, Hofland, 
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Mary Howitt, Bernard Barton, and Mrs. Sherwood, have all con- 
tributed their efforts both to amuse and instruct; while other 
writers of less note, Miss Hill, Miss Agnes Strickland, &c. &c. 
have added their mites to the furtherance of the end in view, 
The plates are well engraved, and the volume will, we doubt not, 
receive encouragement. 





We hope in our next to be enabled to make some remarks on 
the “Comic Offering,” the ‘‘ Keepsake,” the Souvenir,” the 
«« Comic Annual,” the “Iris,” and other of the numerous publi- 
cations which come forth at this period of the year, presenting 
at once a splendid and delightful feast both to the mind and the 
eye. We would just observe, in conclusion, that, generally 
speaking, these volumes do not open well—this defect is caused 
by the closeness of the binding—in some, the Title of the different 
plates is nearly lost. Among the exceptions to this remark we 
may be allowed to number the “Gem,” and ‘“ Christmas Box.” 


And now, one word to publishers. We hear that a sort of tacit 
understanding has existed among the trade, by which it was de- 
termined that no Annual should make its appearance in public 
before the Ist of November. This salutary arrangement has 
been, in one or two instances, this year, violated, thereby offering 
a precedent for a spirit of rivalry with regard to time, that, if 
followed, will shortly cause the downfall of publications, which 
we hesitate not to say are ornaments to the present age. If 
hooks intended as New Years’ gifts, or as Christmas presents, 
appear in September or October, they lose their appropriate 
bearing, and the interest which the former periods throw around 
them is at once annulled. We will not this time be personal; 
but we just hint, that although our reviews must ever be impar- 
tial, the merits of the book shall, with us, never shelter the sins of 
the publisher from an editorial castigation, when the interests of 
the public are at stake. 





FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE, CHITCHAT, Ke. 


In the fashionable world we have not this month much to com- 
municate. Brighton has been full to an overflow, and the pre- 
sence of their Majesties (who, thank God! are in the enjoyment 
of robust health,) has occasioned one uninterrupted scene uf 
gaiety. The King’s popularity is as great as ever, notwithstand- 
ing the awful forebodings of certain ‘‘ patriots,” who presume to 
question the propriety of his Majesty’s uniform kindness and cou- 
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descension. A plague on such croakers! say we. The King of 
England has been too much of a nonentity of late years; and 
assuredly he will not make the worse sovereign who personally 
probes the feelings, and dives into the wants and wishes, of his 
people. 

The meeting of Parliament has, in some measure, aroused the 
metropolis from its annual lethargy. Their Majesties arrived in 
town on Tuesday, and will remain about a fortnight. On Thurs- 
day last it was expected they would visit Drury Lane, and on 
Monday or Tuesday next, Covent Garden Theatres, Prepara- 
tions are making at Windsor Castle for the reception of the King 
and Queen. 

A juvenile ball was given at the Pavilion during the last month. 
The party consisted of not less than three hundred persons of 
rank and fashion, including many of those “ whose days of mirth 
are long since fled,” but who, nevertheless, experienced the 
greatest. delight in beholding the happy little faces by which they 
were surrounded. Quadrilles and waltzes were the prevailing 
dances of the evening, but the Mazurka was introduced and exe. 
cuted with great skill and feeling. Prince George of Cumberland 
was present, and evinced his taste by selecting as his partners 
the greatest beauties among this interesting coterie. 

Sir William Beechey has been engaged at the Pavilion in taking 
a portrait of her Majesty, and, we doubt not, with that success 
which ever follows the touch of this distinguished artist. 

The Epsom meeting was a complete failure: the course was 
very thinly attended, and among the company scarcely one person 
of note could be numbered. 

The Duchess of St. Alban’s has taken a house at Brighton 
within the last few days, and the spirits of the Brightonians have 
been proportionably raised. 

PatriotismM.—Among other patriotic undertakings entered 
into for the benefit of the sufferers in the late revolution, a 
barber at Paris has offered to cut hair for three weeks without 
remuneration, handing over his gains to the relief committee. 

The town of Brighton, notwithstanding the presence of Royalty, 
has recently been deluged with revolutionary papers, purporting 
to proceed from the ‘“ Provisional Committee in London.” 
Their contents are of the most daring description; and the 
blood-thirsty ruffians by whom they are issued, not venturing to 
dispose of them openly, drop them in the streets by night. A 
few examples would allay the nuisance, and of these we shall 
shortly hear. 

Noy. 1830, 2c 
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We observe a book advertised in the “ Morning Herald,” 
entitled “ The Sins of Christendom, or Devildom, properly Ana. 
lyzed.” | | 

The Coronation will, it is said, take place early in the ensuing 
spring, after which it is the intention of his Majesty to visit Ire. 
land, Scotland, and, perhaps, the Continent. 

The medical session of the London University opened on the 
Ist ult. when Dr. Conolly delivered an address which, for ele- 
gance of language, fluency of diction, and display of talent, has 
been rarely excelled. He dwelt, with considerable feeling, on 
the death of Mr. Atkinson, of Sheffield, who, in one year, gained 
three gold medals, besides the first prize ever given within these 
walls. The fellow-townsmen of this lamented youth are deter- 
mined to manifest their respect for his memory by the erection 
of a monument, the expence having been already amply covered 
by the voluntary subscription of the inhabitants. 

Their Majesties have accepted an invitation to the civic feast 
on the 9th inst. and great preparations are making for their re- 
ception. It is, we understand, the intention of the citizens to 
illuminate their houses on this grand occasion. A king and 
queen have not partaken of a similar entertainment since 1761, 
when George III, and his illustrious consort visited the city, and 
the cost of the dinner alone exceeded the enormous sum of 
50v0/. 

The subject of the projected Cemetery continues to engage the 
attention of the metropolitans, who are extremely anxious for 
the adoption of some better system of burial ; and, it must be 
confessed, not without reason. That in this enlightened age the 
practice of interring the dead among the habitations of the living 
should have continued so long undisturbed, is to us most extra- 
ordinary. Among the Jews, the Greeks, and the Romans, the 
remains of the departed were consigned to the earth without the 
walls of the city, while we, on the contrary, suffer ourselves to 
inhale the fumes of carcases deposited within the very walls of 
our churches. This is no ideal calamity, intended as an alarm to 
the weak and hypochondriac. Let any one peruse the following 
extract from the ‘‘ Medical Gazette,” and declare whether the 
prevalence of typhus fever, and other diseases of the metropolis, 
cannot easily be accounted for :—* Let it be recollected, that the 
poisonous effluvia arising from our supersaturated church-yards, 
must be largely reinforced by the annual addition of at least forty 
thousand bodies—Bunhill Fields burial-ground alone receiving 
its one thousand every year—and that every dead body, being dif- 
fusable to the extent of twelve-thirteenths, leaves but one-thir- 
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teenth part of fixed matter in the grave, while the rest, sooner or 
later, is mixed with the air we breathe. It may surely be reason- 
ably presuned, that our bowels have a most extraordinary yearn- 
ing for our deceased relatives and friends—yea, a most charitable 
affection for all our defunct neighbours—when we thus delight 
in taking into our systems, as regularly as our meat and drink, 
so large a proportion of their mortal remains.” 

The ery against the New Police is becoming every day more 
violent; but as the antipathy is almost entirely confined to the 
very lowest orders of society, it is not much to be wondered at. 
A meeting was recently held in the parish of St. Pancras, com- 
posed chiefly of those inhabitants who experience the greatest 
inconvenience by the officers’ presence, to consider the best 
means of effecting their emancipation. We need only report the 
opening of the proceedings. ‘‘ Just before business commenced, 
a Dr. Alexander Thompson stated that the chairman, Mr. Stal- 
lard, since entering the room, had had his pocket picked of a 
gold watch and seals, value twenty guineas !” 

Literary ImMpupence.—Mr. Moore has been lampvoning his 
co-biographer, Mr. Galt, in doggrel rhyme. Now we cannot 
flatter either of these gentlemen on the success of his task. 
Moore embraces every opportunity to insert praises of himself, 
Galt more modestly throws out distant hints of the remarkable 
similarity which appears between the ideas of the immortal bard 
and his own. 

Parliament met for the dispatch of business on the 26th ult. 
but as many days will elapse in swearing-in members, and in 
the performance of other necessary duties, the session will not 
be formally opened until Tuesday next, when the speech will 
be delivered by the King in person. 

Marcu oF Intgaciect.—The following curious colloquy be- 
tween two footmen, wearing different liveries, was recently over- 
heard by aby-stander. John—* Live pretty well at your house ?” 
James (shrugging his shoulders)—‘‘ So, so: joint every day, and 
one remove—that’s all!’ 

Mr. Owen has been amusing himself during the last month, 
firstly, in bestowing, gratuitously, on the public press of this 
country the benefit of his opinion and advice; and, secondly, in 
discussing the merits of our holy religion, in two several lectures, 
The meeting, on both occasions, was composed chiefly of gaping, 
unwashed artisans, who, not comprehending one syllable of the 
learned lecturer’s discourse, allowed him to have the argument 
all his own way ; the few respectable persons present not deeming 
it either wise or prudent to gratify him by a reply. 
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It is said that the Roman Catholic population has nearly 
doubled itself in the counties of Leicester and Somerset, since 
the session of 1829. Oh! the blessed fruits of emancipation! 

Recent events will, we trust, prove to Englishmen that there js 
nothing like their own dear happy country after all. Foreigners, 
at least all who have the power to do so, are leaving Brussels. 
The most cruel outrages have been perpetrated by the bellige. 
rents, during the late tumults, on English families, in which they 
have spared neither age nor sex. Paris is also far from being so 
favourite a resort as formerly. 

It is whispered that a marriage is on the tapis between Lord 
E——)|——h and Miss D-gby. As the report comes not, how- 
ever, from any paramount authority, we do not vouch for its 
authenticity. 

Much surprise has been expressed that people who are as totally 
unknown in the fashionable world as the most obscure Indian on 
the coast of Labrador, should endeavour to force themselves into 
notice by leaving their names at the pavilion, observing that they 
are from thence regularly transferred to the columns of the daily 
papers. The following announcement has recently appeared :— 
“ Among the distinguished persons who yesterday had the honour 
of calling at the pavilion, were, &c. &c. &c.; Mr., Mrs., and 
Miss Simpson ; Countess Norchoff; Sir R. Racher; Mr. and Miss 
Swnith; Mr. Phipps, jun.; Mr. Crouch; Mr. and Mrs. Pyrke; 
Mr. Oliver,” &c. &c.; one half, we doubt not, persons “ wot 
have come from Tooley Street to change the hair,’”’ and who 
designate the result of their impudence a ‘ wery good joke.” 

The unfortunate King of France has arrived at Holyrood 
House, accompanied by the young Duc de Bordeaux. The Duke 
| and Duchess of Angouleme, and the Duchess of Berri, will, it is un- 
derstood, join his Majesty ina few days. We are happy to observe 
| that one simultaneous feeling of humanity influences all classes 
in their behaviour towards this unhappy and oppressed family. 

China, we grieve to say, contains inhabitants not one jot better, 
in point of morality, than certain other portions of the globe. A 
placard has been posted at Canton, offering a reward for the 
discovery of a runaway wife. The lady’s name is Lan-peang, and 
hete she is described as having ‘a melon-formed white face,” and 

wearing ‘‘ precious stone hair-pins; silver, gold-washed, foreign- 

| flowered, pearl-set ear-rings; precious stone bracelets; and 

walnut-stained nails about one inch and a half in length.” Ten 

dollars are considered by her liege lord as an ample douceur to the 

finder, and the handbill concludes with an assurance that ‘no 
questions will be asked.’’ 
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We are told that 150/. has been demanded for a first floor 
on Ludgate Hill to view the procession on the 9th inst. 

The burnings in Kent still continue—scarcely a night passes 
but we hear of some terrific conflagration. 

At a late Anti-Union Meeting in Dublin, Mr. O'Connell 
‘thought proper to apply some choice epithets to the character of 
Sir Henry Hardinge, for which that amiable and gallant officer 
demanded an apology or honourable satisfaction. The dema- 
gogue would give neither one nor the other, and there the 
affair at present rests. 

We have recently heard sung in a private circle a new song, 
entitled “The Lay of the Forsaken,” the poetry and music by 
William Robertson Hayward, Esq. arranged, and with accompa- 
niments, by J. M‘Farlane, with which we were much delighted. 
We understand it will in a few days be made public. 





THE DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE, 

Tue new decorations of this Theatre still continue to be much 
canvassed. Some are of opinion—and we are half disposed to 
agree with them—that amid a blaze of light, and the reflection of 
mirrors, a rich and lustrous effect is produced by gilding, which 
renders the coup d’veil of a Winter Theatre more splendid than 
can be gained from all the blue and silver in the world. Others 
again—and theirs is by far the more numerous class—are loud 
and unqualified in their admiration :—‘ How chaste! how beau- 
tiful!’’ are the exclamations of approval with which their oppo- 
nents in taste are met. The charm of novelty, perhaps, may 
have contributed something to this excitement—something, too, 
of the best part of the approving feeling may be supposed to 
flow from a consciousness that every effort has been used to 
render these decorations graceful and engaging ; and they are 
strikingly so in the first, or dress circle of boxes. We hail 
with unfeigned delight the reappearance of Messrs. Dowton and 
Macready, and we look forward, with a prophetic anticipation, to 
a season of theatrical variety and charm, under the management 
and ability of Mr. Wallack. 


COVENT GARDEN. 

Miss Kemble is again to form the magnet of attraction at this 
Theatre. The season was commenced with Romeo and Juliet. 
Nothing could have been more judicious than this arrangement, 
since it enabled the true admirers of dramatic excellence to hail 
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with enthusiastic admiration their graceful favourite in scenes 
with which she is identified, and at the same time to mark the 
decided improvement which has taken place in her. 

We sincerely regret that want of room prevents us from in- 
serting a few observations which we had prepared, this month, on 
behalf of this accomplished actress. We shall take an early 
opportunity of expressing our sentiments on the subject, and we 
shall deliver them fearlessly. 





SURREY THEATRE. 

Mr. Elliston still continues his course of popularity and sac- 
cess. He, indeed, deserves well of the community at large—he 
has done wonders with this snug little Theatre ; and we cannot 
but express the high pleasure which we have often felt while 
witnessing the performances that nightly engage and gratify the 
attention of hundreds. —— 

THE ADELPHI. 

This Theatre has commenced its season under favourable aus- 
pices. Messrs. Mathews, Yates, Reeve, &c. are doing their best 
to amuse and gratify their audience, and, we need hardly adi, 
with great success. —_— 

THE COBOURG, 

This is really a pretty little Theatre, and the performances are 
very good; but we fear while that degrading system of ‘‘ eighteen- 
penny orders” is continued here, that its rival, the Surrey, will 
out-do it in point of fashion. The managers are spirited, and we 
sincerely wish they would abolish the evil we complain of. Ma- 
dame Vestris has, we understand, received an offer of engagement 
from the proprietors, but has declined it—doubtless deterred by 
these orders. — 

The English Opera Company and the Haymarket Theatre have 
concluded their season, and we fear that it has not been a very 
profitable one to either. 





THE MIRROR OF FASHION, 
WALKING DRESS. 

A camBric muslin gown, corsage uni, and sleeves 4 l’imbecille. 
The border of the dress is finished, as high as the knee, with 
rich and highly raised embroidery. The pelisse worn with this 
dress is of gros des Indes, the colour a new shade of lavender. 
Plain, tight corsage, and sleeves made very wide nearly to the 
point of the elbow; the fulness from thence to the wrist arranged 
in longitudinal plaits, which are divided midway from the wrist 
to the elbow by a broad band; gauntlet cuff. The fronts of the 
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pelisse are trimmed, on each side, by a band of ermine, narrow at 
the waist, and broad as it approaches the bottom. Pelerine and 
collarette of cambric ; the trimming of the former lightly em- 
broidered at the edge. Bonnet of drab-coloured satin; the brim 
is lined with dark-green: a bandeau and neud of rose-coloured 
riband, striped in shades, ornaments the inside of the brim; the 
crown is trimmed with riband and fancy flowers. Ermine muff. 
EVENING DRESS, 

A dress of canary-coloured satin ; the corsage is cut low, square 
behind, and open in front nearly to the waist: it is finished with 
a trimming @ revers, which is edged with blond lace. Satin 
sleeves, of the béret form, and long ones a l’imbecille, of gaze de 
Paris ; the chemisette, which, from the make of the dress, is very 
much seen, is also of gaze de Paris, finished round the bust with 
two rows of narrow pointed blond lace. ‘The hair is dressed full 
at the sides of the face, and in one large knot on the summit of 
the head, with a plaited braid twisted round it. A bandeau of 
pearls goes round the forehead, and a rose, with buds and foliage, 
is inserted in the braid at the back of the head. 

GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION. 

Oh! the good old times when November was literally a month 
of rest to milliners, dress-makers, and their fair patronesses ! 
Novelty was never thought of, nor invention displayed in this 
short interregnum of fashion. We manage matters very differ- 
ently now-a-days, when even this gloomiest of gloomy months, 
affords us more food for description and remark than any other 
in the calendar formerly used to do. 

We must, however, confess that it is not in out-door costume, 
either for the carriage or for the promenade, that we can find any 
thing worthy of the attention of our fair readers. When we tell 
them that boa tippets are universally adopted, that cashmere 
shawls are in still greater favour than last month, and that a few 
silk mantles, lined and wadded, have been seen both in carriage 
and promenade dress, we inform them of all the changes that 
have actually taken place. 

Muslins, of chintz patterns, still keep their ground in morning 
dress, but they are of darker and fuller colours than those worn 
inthe summer. One of the prettiest of these dresses was made 
with a corsage partially high behind, open in front nearly to the 
ceinture, and turning back in the shawl style. This lappel, 
Which was very deep behind, was shallow at the sides, and cut in 
large seallops. The sleeve was excessively wide at the upper 
part, and fastened just above the elbow in such a manner that it 
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hung over in the ruffle style; it was easy, but not wide, from the 
wrist to the elbow. The hem, which came nearly to the knee, 
was cut round the top in scallops, to correspond with the cor. 
sage; and an apron, of a three-quarter length, very narrow at 
the waist, but broad at the bottom, was also cut round in scal- 
lops ; the waist-riband, which was of uncommon breadth, was 
striped in the colours of the dress ; they were red, green, and 
brown; two shades of each. 

Caps are much in favour in morning dress; they are composed 
of English lace, and are ornamented with a single knot of riband 
placed on one side, and another behind. The caul is cut bias, 
and made full in front, but not high ; the caul is not embroidered, 
but the head-piece is, and very richly; it is about half a quarter 
in depth ; a triple border of rich lace is disposed in round plaits; 
this style of cap, though very fashionable, is not generally be- 
coming. 

Gros de Naples, shaded in stripes, is coming much into favour 
in dinner dress. We see, also, a good many dresses of plain 
gros de Naples of dark colours. Many dinner gowns have the 
corsage nade nearly up to the throat. Some are ornamented in 
front with folds arranged in the form of a fan; others are made 
quite plain; and a third sort are disposed in drapery which cross 
under the ceinture. 

If the dress is high, it is made with long sleeves, either of 
crépe lisse, or of blond net over short silk sleeves. If the corsage 
is low, the sleeves are generally short. Some are finished bya 
knot of riband placed in the centre of the sleeve, the ends of 
which hang low; others are terminated by a fall of blond lace. 

Dinner gowns are very little trimmed ; a narrow flounce set on 
just above the knee, is almost the only ornament employed, ex- 
cept in full dress, for which embroidery is in great request ; that 
is to say, for plain silks. The embroidery is either in detached 
bouquets placed immediately above the hem, or in a large 
wreath ; the bouquets are frequently in colours; the wreaths are 
generally one or two shades lighter or darker than the dress. 

Satin, crape, and watered silk, are the materials in favour for 
dress hats. Blond lace almost always forms a part of the trim- 
ming. The crowns, which are extremely low, are ornamented 
with blond lace draperies, placed in spiral directions ; these dra- 
peries are sometimes looped on one side by a bouquet of flowers, 
or by one very large flower with a number of buds, and a good 
deal of foliage; the brims are of moderate size, and some are 
slightly turned up on one side. 
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Blond lace caps are also much in favour in full dress ; they are 
still of the béret shape. Many have the front adorned with 
flowers in the style of a diadem ; this ornament is so placed as to 
throw back the blond lace border, but in such a manner that it 
partially shades some of the flowers. 

The hair is dressed very high; and it now begins to be very 
much ornamented in full dress. Feathers are much more in 
favour than flowers, but we still see a good many coi/fures 
adorned with the latter. A cameo, or a jewelled ornament, is 
generally placed in the centre of the forehead, or else a string of 
pearls is brought round the base of the bows on the summit of 
the head, and descends very low upon the forehead. 

Fashionable colours are dark green, brown, chesnut, rose- 
colour, blue, and citron. 


Wones ve Waris, 


DINNER DRESS. 

A gown of gold-coloured gros d’Orient; the corsage, cut low 
and square, is finished round the bust with a deep trimming, set 
on rather full; a rouleau of solitazre satin borders the bust, a 
second is placed near the edge of the trimming. Long sleeve 
dla Medicis. The skirt is finished at the knee with a rouleau of 
solitaire satin, set on plain, and surmounted by two others dis- 
posed in small festoons. ‘The chemisette is of blond lace, with a 
ruche of blond net. The hat is composed of straw-coloured 
crape, ornamented, on the inside of the brim, with white gauze 
riband ; knots of gauze riband, and two ostrich feathers, orna- 
ment the crown. 

MORNING DRESS. 

A gown of gris lavande gros de Naples, corsage en cour. The 
sleeve is of the usual size to the elbow, the fulness from thence 
to the wrist is.arranged in alternate plaits and bouffonts. The 
trinming of the skirt consists of a flounce of the same material, 
printed in a running pattern at the edge, and headed by a twisted 
rouleau. Canezou @ la Marie, of India jaconot muslin; the 
half sleeves, collars, and body of the canezou, are very richly 
embroidered in a lace pattern. Cravat of gauze riband to cor- 
respond, in colour, with the dress. Hat of fawn-coloured gros 
de Naples, ornamented, on the inside of the brim, with a bandeau 
of riband, and a knot of riband of the artichoke form; the crown 
is trimmed with a similar knot in front, and a bouquet of blue 
snowballs. A band of riband, which goes round the crown, ter- 
minates in a smaller knot behind. 
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STATEMENT OF FASHIONS AT PARIS, IN OCTOBER. 

Owing to the continuance of fine weather, promenade dress js 
still of rather a light description for the time of year; or rather 
we should say it is a melange of summer and winter costume, for 
cashmere shawls, and boa tippets, are universally adopted ; but 
we still see a great many coloured muslins, and even several 
white dresses; these latter are most beautifully embroidered. 

Bonnets, for the promenade, are now always composed either 
of silk or satin. They are, upon the whole, rather more in favour 
than hats, though the latter are adopted by many elegant women. 
Bonnets are still worn very large, and rather of a close shape; 
they are generally trimmed with riband; the neeuds are so ar. 
ranged that at a distance they resemble a large flower, or else 
they are composed of a cluster of pointed ends. Striped and 
shaded ribands are coming much into favour. If the bonnet is of 
a light colour, the ribands are always of dark and wintry hues, 
but if it is dark, the ribands are of delicate but brilliant colours. 

Hats are in general adorned with feathers, although we stil! 
see a good many trimmed with flowers, which are still of the 
three colours. Some hats are also trimmed with feathers of the 
national colours; others are adorned with plumes of one colour 
only; they have generally double brides, one which passes under 
the chin, and is trimmed with a double row of blond lace; the 
others hang loose, or are sometimes negligently tied without 
bows under the chin. 

We do not perceive that hats have diminished in size this 
month, and it is now doubtful whether they will not be as large 
as ever this winter; nothing can, however, be positively said on 
that point for at least a month to come. 

Hats continue to be very much ornamented inside of the brim ; 
some have a twisted riband placed in an oblique direction, with 
knots at each end; others are adorned with rosettes. A good 
many have a band of riband, arranged in the form of a V, on one 
side of the crown, and under the brim is a similar ornament on 
the opposite side. 

Gros de Naples, and various kinds of fancy silks, are in favour 
in dinner and evening dress. Trimmings appear to be quite out 
of favour at present, with the exception of embroidery, which is 
generally adopted for evening dresses, especially for those of 
organdy, which is a material still in favour for evening parties, 
particularly for ball dresses. It is worn in white, rose-colour, 
and blue; but the two latter colours are most in favour. 

Evening dresses continue to be cut very low, and the bodies 
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are much ornamented. Some have the front of the bust disposed 
in drapery; others are made plain, with a very broad trimming, 
which, rising in front of the bust from beneath the ceinture, 
passes round the back and shoulders ; it is much deeper behind, 
and nearly pointed in the centre. There are also a good many 
dresses, the bodies of which still continue to be made entirely 
open in front. The chemisettes worn with these latter are fre- 
quently a three-quarter height, and most beautifully embroi- 
dered. 

Crape, gaze de Lyons, and satin, are the materials in favour 
for full dress and half dress hats. Capotes are still very much 
in favour in half dress. Several have been lately seen at the 
Opera, composed of rose-coloured crape, the brims arranged in 
pipes, and finished at the edge with ruches, also composed of 
crape of the three national colours. A white, red, and blue rose, 
were placed obliquely, and at some distance from each other, on 
one side of the capote ; one flower was placed at the top of the 
crown, another at the base of it, and a third on the brim, about 
half-way to the edge. 

The style of hair-dressing which was lately so graceful and 
becoming, is changing every day for the worse. The Chinese 
style, so decidedly unbecoming to the generality of faces, is that 
generally adopted by very young ladies. Head-dresses of this 
kind are often adorned only by the rich gold or jewelled comb 
which fastens up the hair, or a bow of riband surmounting the 
knot of hair. The most novel style of ornamenting them is with 
marabouts, which are generally five in number; they are inter- 
mingled with small flowers. 

A style of head-dress much in favour for married ladies is called 
d la Leontine, from the actress, Mademoiselle Leontine Fay, who 
introduced it. The hair, parted so as partially to display the 
forehead, is dressed in a profusion of corkscrew ringlets, which 
hang low at the sides of the face ; the hind hair is arranged in 
three bows; two have the form of a butterfly, the third sur- 
mounts them. A gauze scarf, arranged in a twisted rouleau, 
passes round the back part of the head, and forms the neuds, 
one in the centre of the butterfly bow, the other on one of the 
tufts of ringlets. 

Another style of hair-dressing, which has appeared within the 
last few days, is copied from a portrait of Madame de Sevigné ; 
the hair is arranged in bands across the forehead, a single curl 
only is suffered to stray on each cheek ; the hind hair is divided 
into two parts, one of which forms a very fuil bow on the summit 
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of the head; the other is arranged in a cluster of corkscrew ring- 
lets, which, apparently fastened by a neeud of riband, fall over 
the back of the head-upon the throat. 

- The national colours continue in request ; the other colours jn 
favour are milk, chocolate, rose de Parnasse, gris lavande, dark 
green, and yellow. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


Bintus —In Cadogan Place, the lady of A. French, Esq. of a son.— 
On the ist ult. in Wilton Place, Mrs. J. C. Hunter, of a daughter.—A{ 
Cambridge, the lady of A. H. Pearson, Esq. of a daughter.—At Standen 
House, Isle of Wight, the lady of J. A. Loyd, Esq. of a son.—At Cobham 
Hall, Lady Clifton, of a daughter.—In Portman Square, the Hon. Mrs. 
Heathcote, of a son—In Portman Square, the lady of Major Dickson, of a 
son.—The lady of S. B. Worms, Esq. at Hanover Terrace, Regent's Park, 
of ason.—At Portsmouth, the lady of Captain Frederick Whinyates, of 
the Royal Engineers, of a daughter.—The lady of Henry Wilson, Esq of 
Stowlangtoft, Suffolk, of a daughter.—At Gisburne Park, the seat of Lord 
Ribblesdale, the Lady Ribblesdale, of a daughter.—In Chesterfield Street, 
May Fair, the lady of William Ewart, Esq. of a daughter.—At Brixton 
Oval, Surrey, the lady of George Child, Esq. ofa son. 

Marnriaces.—At Rickmansworth, by the Rev. Edward Hodgson, John 
Palmer, Esq. of Upper Gloucester Place, Dorset Square, to Miss Lucy 
Dawbiney, of Rickmansworth.— At Tooting, the Rev S. C. Lord, D.D. 
to Emily, second daughter of J. Bayley, Esq. of Upper Tooting.—At Lea- 
mington, Sir Codrington Edmund Carrington, of Chalfont, St. Giles’s, in 
the county of Bucks, M.P. to Mary Ann, only daughter of John Capel, 
Esq. of Russell Square, M.P.—At Hatch Beauchamp, Somerset, Lieute- 
nant-Colonel C. H. Baines, of the Bengal army, to Mary Elizabeth 
Raban, of Gay Street, Bath, and niece of Colonel Raban, of Beauchamp 
Lodge.—H. C. Daniel, Esq. of the 7th Dragoon Guards, to Helen Sarah, 
daughter of M. Gosset, Esq. of Chandos Street, Cavendish Square. —At 
Swindon, Gloucestershire, ‘I. Lovett, Esq. to Caroline, daughter of the 
late I. Railton, Esq. of May Fair.—R. Groom, Esq. of Russell Square, to 
Martha, daughter of J. J. T. Wilkinson, Esq. of Acomb, York.—The 
Rev. Joseph Butterworth Clarke, M.A. Chaplain to his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Sussex, youngest son of Dr. Adam Clarke, to Matilda Eliza- 
beth, youngest daughter of the late Henry Brooke, Esq. of Henbury, Glou- 
cestershire.—At St. Mary’s Lambeth, the Rev. Wilson Beckett, M.A. of 
Thornton-le-Moor, Yorkshire, to Fanny, second daughter of Joseph Bul- 
lock, Esq. late Commissary-General in the West Indies.—Sir John Owen, 
Bart. M.P. of Orielton, Pembrokeshire, to Mary Frances, third daughter 
of Edward Stephenson, Esq. of Farley Hill, Berks.—At Kensington, by 
the Rev. Dr. Clarke, William Webb Follett, Esq. of the Inner | emple, 
barrister-at-law, to Jane Mary, eldest daughter of the late Sir Hardinge 
Giffard. 

Deatus.—At Ickworth, the seat of the Marquis of Bristol, the Hon. 
Eliza Harriet Ellis, only daughter of Lord and Lady Howard de Walden. 
—At Corunna, Ann, wife of Richard Bartlett, Esq. his Majesty's Consul 
at Corunna.—At Windsor, Caroline Ann Thurlow, daughter of Sir D. 
Cunynghame, Bart. aged 20.—In Great Russel Street, Bloomsbury, ! 
the 91st year of her age, the Dowager Lady Young, relict of the late 
Admiral Sir George Young, of Formosa Place, Bucks. 
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